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The Famous Com- 

| poser-Pianist, One of 

the Great Musical 

Personalities of Our 

ot Day, Occupies an 

SERGE! : ie — Unique Place as a Dy- 


R namic Interpreter and 
ACHMANINOFF ; i 


a Conservative, Yet 
Authentic, Creative 
Artist 


© Kubey Rembrandt 
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ROSSINI AND HANDEL OPERAS RETURN AS NOVELTIES 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


NEW WORKS FEATURED BY BOSTON AND CHICAGO ORCHESTRAS 


THREE PARIS REGALED WITH SYMPHONIC MUSIC BY SIX ENSEMBLES 
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At the Right Is a 
Scene from Act II 
of Die Feen, Wag- 
ner's Early Romantic 
Opera as Mounted 
Nov. 19 at the 
Wiirttemberg _ Lan- 
destheater, Stutt- 
gart, Under the Di 
rection of Harry 
Stangenberg. It Be- 
gan the First Com- 
plete Cycle of 
Wagner's Stage 
Works, to Include 
Also the Early Das 
Liebesverbot and 
the Fragment, Die 
Hochzeit 
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At the Left— 
A Reminiscence of the Recent Venice Festival. 
From the Left: G. Francesco Malipiero, Manue 
de Falla and Alfredo Casella 


At the Right— 
The Immortal Voice of Enrico Caruso Is Heard 
Again by Mrs. Dorothy Caruso, His Widow, and 
Their Daughter Gloria, Who Listen to New Repro- 
ductions of Records Made by the Great Tenor 


Below— 
A Ceb Window Was i Point from 
Which Guy Maier Surveyed Perpignan When He 
Arrived There, Following in the Footsteps of Cho 
pin, to Collect Material for His Musical Journeys 


> 
“< 
> 
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Franco Foresta-Hayek, American Tenor (Standing 
at the Left in the Back Row), at Malta. Where 
He Sang in the Royal Opera. Beside Him Is 
Bidi Sayao, Brazilian Sopranc mn the Front Row 
from the Left, Are: Signora Sayao: Luigi Monte 
santo, Baritone, and Signora Montesanto 


At the Right 

The Gown Which Signifies That She Is a 
Master of Music of the University of 
California I: Placed on Kathryn 

ders by Dr. von Kleinsmid, Univ 


WoORLD’S A STAGE TO THE MUSICIAN 





Written when Wag- 
ner Was Twenty, 
but Never Produced 
in His Lifetime, 
Die Feen Will Soon 
Be On: Hundred 
Years Old. Its Pro- 
duction in Stuttgart 
Was Part of a Gen- 
eral Observance in 
Germany of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Wagner's Death 
on Feb. 13, 1883. 
The Work Is in the 
Spirit of Weber and 
Marschner but Is 
Said to Show the 
Genius of Its Youth- 
ful Creator in Many 
of lts Pages 
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FIRST TIMES ARE 
GIVEN AT CONCERTS 
OF BOSTON FORCES 


Initial Performances of Works 
by Converse and Tcherepnin 
Featured at Orchestral Events 
under Koussevitzky — Mozart 
Serenade for Wind Instru- 
ments Is Novelty on Programs 
—Vaughan Williams, Guest, 
Honored by Inclusion of His 
Fantasia on Tallis Theme— 
Tribute Paid to MacDowell in 
Presentation of Two Tone 
Poems 


OSTON, Dec. 20.—First perform- 
Be: of Converse’s tone poem, 

Prophecy, for soprano and orches- 
tra, and of the Magna Mater of Tcher- 
epnin distinguished recent concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky. Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams was a guest at the pair of con- 
certs on Dec. 2 and 3, when the pro- 
gram was as follows: 


a e - for Wind Instruments in 
(First Time at These Concerts) 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis for 
String Orchestra Vaughan Williams 

Symphony No. 7 in C Schubert 

Enthusiasm ran high for this cleverly 
constructed list. Too seldom is the 
wind section of an orchestra given an 
opportunity to display its virtues, and 
no happier choice than a Mozart work 
could have been made. The Serenade 
had a masterly performance, revealing 
the composer in one of his most capti- 
vating moods. And that which is true 
of the Serenade is equally true of the 
Fantasia for strings. As set forth by 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, this old theme 
assumes qualities hitherto unsuspected. 
Arranged for two orchestras, the sec- 
ond a small one corresponding propor- 
tionately to an echo organ, the Fantasia 
moves with majesty and power, releas- 
ing the listener for the time being from 
the tension and stress of his daily rou- 
tine and lifting him to a plane beyond 
the petty affairs of life. 

The Schubert symphony had such a 
fine performance that, despite its length, 
the audience applauded for many min- 
utes. 

Unfamiliar Compositions 

For the concerts of Dec. 9 and 10, 
Dr. Koussevitzky chose the following 
program: ' 

Two Poems for Orchestra, Op. 22. MacDowell 

Symphony No. 3 Sibelius 

“— Mater, Op. 41 » + Tcherepnin 

(First Performance in the United States) 

Tod und Verklérung, Op. 2 Strauss 

In accordance with the idea of na- 
tion-wide MacDowell commemorative 
programs, Dr. Koussevitzky dusted off 
and presented a pair of unfamiliar tone 
poems by this composer. Their melodi- 
ous sequence is unmistakable, and the 
orchestration is of more than passing 
interest, forecasting the talent of the 

(Continued on page 4- 














_ Composers of New Works Played in Boston 


Frederick S. Converse, Composer of Prophecy, 
Heard for the First Time at Concerts of the 
Boston Symphony 





sone none 


Alexander Tcherepnin, Whose Magna Mater 
Had a First American Performance Under 
Dr. Koussevitzky 





‘Cello Concerto by Glazounoff 
Has Premiere at Chicago Concerts 


has eschewed his erstwhile sweetness, 
and written with economy and severity. 
There is little that is conciliatory in the 


Spanish Dances by Rosales Also 
Given First Hearing 
Under Stock 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—The first perfor- 
mance of a new concerto for ’cello by 
Glazounoff, played by Daniel Saiden- 
berg, and a set of three Spanish Dances 
by Eustasio M. Rosales provided nov- 
elty at the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra concerts of Dec. 15 and 16. Fred- 
erick Stock conducted the following 
program: 

Rondo Infinito, Op. 42 

Symphony No. 3 in E, Op. 23 

Three Spanish Dances 

At Awaking 
The Siesta 
The Promenade 
(First Performance) 
Concerto-Ballata, for Cello and Orchestra, 
Op. 108 Glazounoff 
(First Performance) 
Mr. Saidenberg 

Symphonic Dance, Op. 64, No. 4....Grieg 

Mr. Saidenberg, the orchestra’s first 
‘cellist, achieved the popular success of 
this program, though it was more a 
personal success than the success of his 
vehicle. Glazounoff, in his latest work, 


one-movement concerto, likewise but 
little that is ingratiating. As a means 
of displaying Mr. Saidenberg’s pleasant 
tone, polished phrasing and fluent tech- 
nique the work served its purpose; its 
quality is not such as to provoke inter- 
est on its own account. 


Native of Colombia 


Eustasio M. Rosales is a South 
American, a native of Colombia, and 
recently a resident of Chicago. His 
dances are sprightly and brilliantly or- 
chestrated, though overlong and not de- 
parting much from conventional pat- 
terns. Alfvén’s symphony is pleasant 
music, doubtless worth the occasional 
revival it receives at Mr. Stock’s hands. 
The two other Scandinavian contribu- 
tions served to fill in the chinks of a 
program sadly wanting in solid musical 
nourishment. 

Gitta Gradova, Chicago pianist, made 
her fourth appearance as soloist at the 

(Continued on page 8) 


TO MUSICIANS AND MUSIC LOVERS EVERYWHERE 
and to Our Subscribers and Friends Throughout the World 


We extend our sincerest wishes for a very 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


The Publishers of Musical America 
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NEW LIFE GIVEN 
ROSSINI NOVELTY, 
SIGNOR BRUSCHINO 


Much-Described and Almost Un- 
sung Opera Has First Amer- 
ican Performance at Metro- 
politan — Long-Accepted Tale 
of a Score Written to Ridicule 
Libretto Proves Untenable Un- 
less Music Has Been Material- 
ly Altered—De Luca is Bright 
Star of Cast that Includes 
Pinza, Fleischer, Tokatyan and 
Others, With Serafin Conduct- 
ing—Well Balanced Ensemble 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


ROM out the remoter recesses of 
Fk oblivion, Il Signor Bruschino, one 

of the first half dozen operas of 
the prolific but soon weary Gioachino 
Rossini, was recalled to the stage at 
the Metropolitan the night of Friday, 
Dec. 9, and in spite of the wrinkles 
some may have found in its well- 
powdered countenance, made a brave 
little show of success. Whether that 
success will prove to be of the evanes- 
cent kind that has greeted various other 
Rossini revivals here and abroad, and 
will settle down to another instance of 
first-night curiosity and _ politeness, 
remains for repetitions to show. 

One thing apparently was established 
by this revival of a work nearly 120 
years old. This was that there can be 
little or no truth in one of the most 
cherished of the Rossini stories that 
biographers and yarn-spinners have 
made almost as precious as the Rossini 
scores. Unless the original music has 
been much tampered with, and transpo- 
sitions and simplifications resorted to, 
the old tale of an opera composed in 
such a way as to ridicule and make pre- 
posterous its own libretto, in order to 
provide the composer with an alibi for 
the failure he felt was being forced 
upon him, should be sponged from the 
books. 


Styled a Merry Farce 


There is much in this product of 
1813 that still has charm. There is 
more that attests brilliant workman- 
ship, for its day. There is precious 
little, once the lamp-shade episode of 
the overture is passed, to bear out a 
contention that the score was perpe- 
trated as a jest. It is good Rossini, if 
scarcely the best Rossini. Good enough, 
in fact, to go far toward redeeming 
Giuseppe Foppa’s inconsequential text, 
rather than to annihilate it with blun- 
derous satire. 

The old work is called a “farsa gia- 
coso.” The Metropolitan treated it in 
the only way it could be treated, short 
of burlesque, and that was to mount it 
as a comic opera, with something of 
elegance and aristocracy in its charac- 
ter delineation. The chief singers were 
Giuseppe De Luca, Ezio Pinza, Editha 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Novelties are Introduced by Boston Symphony 


(Continued from page 3) 


young man (he was then twenty-seven ) 
for lyric writing of singular beauty. 

In sharp contrast came the Magna 
Mater of Alexander Tcherepnin, whose 
father last year conducted this orchestra 
in several of his own compositions. If 
dates deceive us not, young Tcherepnin 
is the same age as was MacDowell at 
his writing of Hamlet and Ophelia, but 
there the similarity ends, for Magna 
Mater is pagan, dissonant, restless, and 
to quote from a program note, “con- 
ceived in such a way that the end is a 
sort of purified beginning, without reso- 
lution, but which may be resolved by 
starting all over again.” It would seem 
from this work that young Mr. Tche- 
repnin has not yet hit upon as distinc- 
tive an idiom as had the young Mac- 
Dowell at the same point in his career. 

The Sibelius symphony aroused 
naught but admiration and had a superb 
hearing. 


Another First Performance 


The orchestra’s program for Dec. 16 
and 17, with Beata Malkin as soprano 
soloist, was: 


Symphony No. 4, in A Minor... . Sibelius 
Prophecy, Tone Poem for Soprano and Or- 


GROOUIS. 6c.cucd) cevene,) saabdoce Converse 
(First Performance) 
s h N _ Pak Scotch 
on o. 3, in inor, otc 
—" Mendelssohn 


Dr. Koussevitzky gave the Sibelius 
symphony a magnificent performance. 

Mr. Converse’s Prophecy is founded 
on text taken from the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-fifth chapters of the book of 
Isaiah. The composer writes: “I have 
called the work a tone poem .. . and 
arranged the lines in a dramatic se- 
quence to express a certain spiritual 
idea which I think will be clear to all 
who read it.” The lines to which Mr. 
Converse refers commence, “Come near, 
ye nations, to hear; and hearken, ye 
people: let the earth hear and all that 
is therein; the world and all things that 
come forth of it.” 

It seemed on a first hearing that Mr. 
Converse had found it a bit difficult in 
the beginning to insinuate himself into 
his work; but once it was under way, 
there was no mistaking the superb 
workmanship of the piece, and the 
climax was as dramatic a thing as has 
been heard in Symphony Hall for some 
time. 

Miss Malkin revealed a voice color- 
ful in quality and admirably adapted 
to the presentation of this work. Or- 
chestra, conductor, soloist, and composer 
received what amounted to an ovation 
at the conclusion of the performance. 

Played without pause the Mendels- 
sohn symphony was refreshing in the 
extreme. The performance was given 
with a verve which might easily have 
attached to a first time in Boston. 


Notable Recitalists 


Among the singers appearing in re- 
cital have been Lily Pons, in company 


with Georges Laurent, flutist, and Giu- . 


seppe Bamboschek, accompanist. There 
was standing room only. Lawrence 
Tibbett, accompanied by Stewart Wille, 
also gave an outstanding recital in 
Symphony Hall. 

In Jordan Hall recitalists have been 
Isabel French, soprano, accompanied by 
Celia Dougherty; Beal Hober, soprano, 
with -Edwin McArthur at the ‘piano; 
Hortense: -Monath, pianist; and Bruce 
Simonds, pianist, whose playing of La 
Soirée dans Grenade by Debussy was 
a feature of the evening. 

Fritz Kreisler played to a capacity 
house on the series of the Boston Morn- 
ing Musicales, with Carl Lamson as 


accompanist. On Dec. 3, Guy Maier, 
pianist, completed his Musical Journeys, 
during which he was assisted by the 
Boston Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor; Lee Pattison, pianist, and 
Dorothy Brewer Comstock, violinist. 
In the Repertory Theatre, William 
Lawrence, tenor, erstwhile accompanist 
for Roland Hayes, made his debut as a 
singer on Dec. 11, with Lawrence 
Brown at the piano. The MacDowell 
Club of Boston opened its season on 
Dec. 7; on the program was Bloch’s 


Quintet for piano and strings, played 
by the Durrell String Quartet, with 
Jess Maria Sanroma at the piano. 
The Chardon String Quartet—Norbert 
Lauga, Clarence Knudson, Jean Cau- 
hape, and Yves Chardon—opened a se- 
ries of five concerts on Dec. 15, with 
W. Valkenier and M. Lannoye, horn 
players, as assisting artists. The pro- 
gram listed the Sextet in E Flat Major 
by Beethoven, Hindemith’s Third Quar- 
tet, and the First Quartet of Brahms. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 





SCOTTI SOON TO BID 


Veteran Italian Baritone, After 
33 Years at Metropolitan, Pre- 
pares for Last Appearance in 
L’Oracolo on Jan. 20 


FTER thirty-three years at the 
Metropolitan, Antonio Scotti, the 
most famous of all Scarpias and one of 
the most celebrated operatic baritones 
of modern times, will bid farewell to the 
lyric stage on Jan. 20, when he will sing 
Chim-Fen in Leoni’s L’Oracolo, another 
of his most famous roles. Mr. Scotti 
will be 67 years old, only five days later. 
He was born in Naples on Jan. 25, 1866. 
Mr. Scotti plans to return to his native 
Italy, wintering in Naples and spending 
his summers on Lake Como. 

Jt was at Maita in 1889, some forty- 
three years ago, that Antonio Scotti 
made his debut, after his singing in 
social surroundings had attracted atten- 
tion and caused him to give up commer- 
ial pursuits in order to prepare for an 
operatic career. He was 23 years old 
and the opera was Aida. e sang 
Amonasro. He then progressed from 
one Italian opera centre to another. 
with an engagement thus early in his 
career in Buenos Aires, and reached 
La Scala in Milan in 1898. There he 
made his debut as Hans Sachs in an 
Italian translation of Meistersinger. 
This was the beginning of his long asso- 
ciation with Giulio Gatti-Casazza and 
Arturo Toscanini, then the general 
director and chief conductor at La Scala. 


Forthwith, he was engaged for Covent 
Garden in London and the Metropolitan 
in New York. His Manhattan debut 
was made as Don Giovanni in the 
Mozart opera on the night of Dec. 27, 
1899. His handsome presence and beau- 
tiful voice won immediate recognition. 
Subsequently his Scarpia demonstrated 
his unusual powers as an actor and he 
became uniquely identified with this 
role, which, with a handful of exceptions 
when he was ill, was his exclusive 
property at the Metropolitan through 
the remainder of his career. His imper- 
sonation occasioned the remark that 





FAREWELL TO OPERA 





Antonio Scotti, as He Appeared to the 
Photographer When He Came to America 
in 1899 


“Scotti is the best chief of police Rome 
ever had.” 

In his prime he sang such roles as 
Rigoletto, Tonio, the elder Germont, 
Escamillo and Lescaut with marked dis- 
tinction and had a repertoire as exten- 
sive as any baritone of the day. Among 
his outstanding achievements was his 
embodiment of the Verdian Falstaff. He 
more than held his own in casts that 
included the deReszkes, Plancon, Chalia- 
pin, Melba, Eames, Nordica, Sembrich, 
de Lucia, Bonci and Caruso. The close 
bond of friendship between Caruso and 
Scotti, fellow Neapolitans, was broken 
only with the great tenor’s death. Mr. 
Scotti took out his first papers for Amer- 
ican citizenship in 1927. A performance 
of Tosca on Jan. 1, 1924, took the form 
of a gala celebration of his completion 
of twenty-five years of singing at the 
Metropolitan. No other artist in the 
history of the institution has retired 
with so long a record of unbroken 
service. 





American Academy in Rome Holds 
Competition in Composition 


The American Academy in Rome is 
conducting its thirteenth annual com- 
petition in composition, and will award 
the Frederic A. Juilliard Fellowship for 
two works, one either for orchestra 
alone or in: combination with a solo 
instrument, and one for a chamber com- 
position. ‘In the latter class, a piano 
sonata or a fugue in large dimensions 
will be accepted, but not songs or short 
piano pieces. 

The prize is $1,250 a year for three 
years, with an additional allowance of 
$300 for traveling expenses. Roscoe 
Guernsey, executive secretary of the 
academy, 101.Park Avenue, New York, 


will receive applications until Feb. 1. 
The competition will close on March 1. 


Erhardt Is S Director for Special 
Tristan Performance in Leipzig 
Lerpzic, Dec. 10.—A_ special per- 

formance of Tristan und Isolde here, 
as a part of the revivals which are 
preparatory to a Wagner cycle next 
year in the composer’s native city, en- 
listed the services of Dr. Otto Erhardt 
of Dresden as stage director. The per- 
formance was a moving one, and he 
was called out for an ovation. 

Marza Dannenberg was the Isolde, 
M. Neubert the Tristan, and M. Oster- 
kamp the Marke. Gustav Brecher con- 
ducted. 





CINCINNATI FORCES 
GIVE NOVEL WORKS 


Cortez and Samuel Are Sym- 
phony Soloists—Bakaleinikoff 
Conducts 


CincinnaTI, Dec. 20.—Cyril Scott’s 
name appeared on programs of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra for the 
first time on Dec. 15 and 16, when 
Eugene Goossens introduced his over- 
ture, Noel, for orchestra and chorus. 
The choir was made up of students from 
the Cincinnati College of Music and 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

Harold Samuel was the piano soloist, 
and the “no encore” rule was broken 
for the second time this season after his 
fine performance of Bach’s Concerto in 
F Minor. The encores were the Gigue 
from the First Partita and the Prelude 
to the English Suite in A Minor. A 
superlatively fine reading of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony concluded the pro- 
gram. 

The orchestra’s concerts of Dec. 8 
and 9 were conducted by Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, owing to Mr. Goossens 
being ill. Included in the list were first 
performances of Bantock’s overture, 
The Pierrot of the Minute, and the Sin- 
fonietta of Berezowsky. Also heard 
were Brahms’s Second Symphony, the 
War Dance from MacDowell’s Second 
(Indian) Suite and The Ride of the 
Valkyries. 





Introduces Bruckner’s Fifth 


Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony had its 
local premiere at the concerts of Dec. 
1 and 2. Leonora Cortez, piano soloist, 
gave a brilliant performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in G. Minor. Berlioz’s 
Roman Carnival Overture and _ the 
March from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Antar 
completed the program. 

Other activities of the orchestra in- 
cluded a popular concert on Dec. 11, 
with Hubert Kockritz as soloist, and a 
young people’s concert on the afternoon 
of Dec. 13. 

The Orpheus Club, directed by 
Thomas James Kelly, was heard in its 
first concert of the season on Nov. 31 
in Emery Auditorium. Inga Hill, so- 
prano, was the soloist. 

Important recitals were given by 
Josef Hofmann, the final event of the 
Artist Series, and by Dino Borgioli, 
who was presented by the Matinee Mu- 
sical Club. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 





WINS COOLIDGE PRIZE 


Bohuslay Martinu Is Awarded $1,000 
for String Sextet 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Prize of $1,000 offered in 1932 by the 
Library of Congress in Washington 
under the provisions of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, has been 
awarded to Bohuslav Martinu, a na- 
tive of Czechoslovakia, for a string 
sextet. This work will have its first 
public performance at the Library of 
Congress on April 25, 1933. 

The jury consisted of John Alden 
Carpenter, Olin Downes, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Louis Persinger, and. Carl 
Engel, ex officio. The number of eligi- 
ble compositions submitted was 145, 








American Works Chosen for Amsterdam 

AMSTERDAM, Dec. 21.—Works by 
Aaron Copland and Ruth Crawford 
have been chosen for performance at 
the festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music to be held here 
next June. 
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ROSSINI NOVELTY UPSETS A CHERISHED 


IL SIGNOR BRUSCHINO, 
iocosa”’ in one act. Book in Italian by 
iuse 


Rossini. First ormance in 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Gam@enale. . ....+00staeuee Pinza 
WOU 5s nb cee cnc ce vee Editha Fleischer 


Bruschino, the father. .Giu 
Bruschino, the son....Ma Ww 
Florville Armand T 
Commissary of Police....Louis D’ 
i). ree Alfredo 
i ree Oe 
Conductor, Tullio Serafin 
Stage Manager, Armando Agnini 
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Fleischer and Armand Tokatyan, with 
Tullio Serafin conducting and Armando 
Agnini in charge of the stage. There 
were the usual recalls for the princi- 
pals. Though the eye may have been 
deceived, the single setting had a fa- 
Some 


miliar aspect. said “Rondine,” 





Gioachino Rossini, a Likeness of the Com- 
poser of II Signor Bruschino at the Height 
of His Fame 


some “Cosi fan Tutte.” It really didn’t 
matter which, since the set served its 
purpose neatly. 

The one outstanding circumstance 
to be recorded with respect to the rep- 
resentation is that Mr. De. Luca, in 
the autumn of his long and distin- 
guished career, achieved one of the 
most unctuous and highly finished 
characterizations in the comedy vein 
that any artist has given us at the Met- 
ropolitan; one that surely would have 
delighted Rossini. The others ranged 
from varying degrees of competence to 
something definitely more than that in 
the instance of Mr. Pinza, who sang 
his bravura well, if with not quite 
the scintillance of the patter music of 
Doctor Dulcamara in L’Elisir d’Amore. 
Miss Fleischer was archly amusing and 
Mr. Tokatyan sufficiently lively in the 
patently artificial episodes of a plot not 
to be taken too seriously, or, for that 
matter, any too humorously. 


A Flimsy Motivation 


Foppa’s libretto, briefly summarized, 
has to do with two young lovers, Flor- 
ville and Sofia, who are in difficulty 
because the young man, Florville, is the 
son of the worst enemy of the girl’s 
guardian, Gaudenzio. The latter de- 
cides to marry his ward to the son of 
Signor Bruschino, an irascible old aris- 
tocrat with the gout. But the scamp 
of a son is locked up in an inn by the 
proprietor for failure to pay his bills; 
whereupon Florville decides to imper- 
sonate him. Signor Bruschino, in a 
fury over his son’s escapades, arrives 
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Scene from the Metropolitan Revival of II Signor Bruschino. In the Picture Are, Left to Right, Armand Tokatyan, Editha Fleischer, 
Ezio Pinza, Giuseppe De Luca, Louis D'Angelo and Alfredo Gandolfi 


at the wrong moment. Florville so fud- 
dies him in his anger that Gaudenzio 
thinks the old gentleman’s denial. that 
Florville is his son is merely an angry 
parent’s repudiation of his heir because 
of bad conduct.*The young people are 
united by Gaudenzio before he dis- 
covers his mistake and Bruschino is 
left to administer such discipline as he 
sees fit on the junior of his name. 

This is a plot not particularly more 
absurd or shallow than many another 
of its day, resembling, as it does the 
books of Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, 
Cimaroso’s Il Matrimonio Segreto and 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, though cer- 
tainly inferior to all three. The opera 
has also been called I due Bruschino 
and I Figlio per Azzardo—or The Ac- 
cidental Son. But not Little Accident, 
in the meaning of the recent play of 
that name. 


First Sung in Venice in 1813 


Il Signor Bruschino had its premiere 
at the San Moise in Venice at the be- 
ginning of the carnival season of 1813, 
three years before The Barber of Se- 
ville, and was the failure that the older 
Rossini biographers and their literary 
satellites declare it was designed and 
intended to be. It fulfilled the Broad- 
way specification of a run of one con- 
secutive night. It was tried again in 
1844 in Milan and in 1857 in Paris, 
when Offenbach revised it with the 
consent of Rossini, then idling away 
his declining years in the gourmet’s 
paradise. But Rossini, whatever his 
reasons, refused to go near it. He was 
through with Bruschino. 

The oft-told story of the opera’s in- 
ception, to be found in one form or an- 
other in almost all that has been writ- 
ten about Rossini’s career, hinged on 
the conditions of a contract with the 
San Moise by which Rossini undertook 
to set any book the impressario, Signor 
Cera, supplied him. When he accepted 
a proffered commission to compose 
Tancredi for another theatre, it was 
decided to punish him. So Foppa’s 
trivial book was bestowed upon him 
by Cera, as his next task. Rossini, 
realizing that the intent was to humili- 
ate him with an unavoidable failure, 


decided to treat the text in so farcical 
a way that the onus would be put else- 
where. Shouts of anger and roars of 
laughter were supposed to have resulted 
at the first performance, with the com- 
poser slipping away as unobtrusively 
as possible the moment the opera was 
over. His was the last laugh, as Tan- 





Carlo Edwards 


The Star of Il Signor Bruschino. Giuseppe 
De Luca in the Leading Role of the Ros- 
sini Opera 


credi at the rival house scored a great 
success. 

We quote the worthy M. Azevedo, 
whose Rossiniana seem to have been 
like gospel for others who have dealt 
with the illustrious Italian. “Where the 
accents of tenderness were required, 
Rossini had put those of anger, and 
contrariwise, those of tenderness where 
wrath should have prevailed. The most 
lugubrious music was set to farcial 
words and the nmiost comi. strains to 
serious tunes. An artist with a heavy 
voice was called upon to sing roulades. 
The bass had only high notes and the 
soprano low ones”—with more of the 
same sort of description of an opera 
turned inside out and upside down for 


the sake of clowning itself out of exist- 
ence. 

Only Rossini’s latest and most ex- 
haustive biographer, Giuseppe Radi- 
ciotti, took the trouble to investigate, 
with the result that he had to demolish 
the legend on the basis of what the 
score itself reveals. If it was the origi- 
nal we heard at the Metropolitan, Sig- 
nor Radiciotti’s refusal to accept what 
his predecessors swallowed, bait, hook 
and sinker, must be approved forthwith. 
Here, as the Metropolitan revealed, 
was the ordinary Rossini patter, with 
plenty of florid singing for the bass 
and some ordinarily low phrases for the 
soprano, but nothing in this respect 
that could not be duplicated in The 
Barber of Seville, L’Italiana in Algeri 
and Cenerentola (the German Ange- 
lina); operas certainly not written to 
ridicule their texts. 

If Bruschino is relatively an inferior 
score, it is because the melodies are 
less distinctive. For all their fluency 
and charm, the solo airs do not stay 
in the head. The orchestration is un- 
commonly refined, with much that is 
like lace-work. There are passages that 
could have been written by Mozart. 
The Rossini crescendo is present, but 
in a rather sketchy form. For that mat- 
ter, others, including Mosca and Gener- 
ali used that crescendo before Rossini. 


Overture Has Its Little Joke 


About all that today can justify tne 
notion of an operatic joke is the tap- 
ping of lamp-shades with violin bows 
in the overture. It is not true, as Suth- 
erland Edwards and others have writ- 
ten, that each bar is marked in this 
manner. There are several recurrences 
of this tapping for a few successive 
measures each time. Nor is the repeti- 
tion of the last two syllables of the 
word “pentito,” so that what the audi- 
ence hears (if it listens very diligently) 
is “tito-tito-tito,” in one of the ensem- 
bles, so very laughable. Anybody 
who bothers 2bout repeated syllables in 
a work of this kind, or expects them to 
make sense, today, should steer clear 
of all the older. Italian operas Even 
Mozart would have to be abjured. The 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SIX SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS CARRY 





Pierné Hands Colonne Baton to 
Paray—Hostile Faction Inter- 
rupts but Does Not Prevent 
Performance of Symphony by 
Francaix, Young Composer— 
Poulet Succeeded by Cooper 
as Leader of His Forces— 
Symphony Gives Interesting 
Programs Before Capacity 
Audiences—Novel Works and 
Prodigies Attract Attention 


By GrLBert CHASE 
Prisic Dec. 10.—In spite of pessi- 


mistic pre-season prophecies, all six 

of the major symphonic orchestras 
of Paris resumed their activities as 
usual in October, a change of leadership 
at the Colonne and Poulet concerts be- 
ing the only alterations to be noted. 
The veteran Gabriel Pierné, now in his 
sixty-ninth year and for twenty-two 
years conductor of the Colonne Orches- 
tra, has yielded his baton to Paul Paray, 
who is therefore obliged to divide his 
time between Paris and Monte Carlo, 
where he retains his post as conductor 
of the Municipal Orchestra. 

Pierné was given a farewell ovation 
when he appeared especially to conduct 
his charming Cydalise et Le Chévre- 
Pied (First Suite) at the opening con- 
cert of the season. The occasion, how- 
ever, did not mark his definite disap- 
pearance from the podium, for he will 
continue occasionally to lead the or- 
chestra with whose activities he has 
been associated during the past thirty 
years. 

Gaston Poulet, called to assume the 
directorship of the Bordeaux Con- 
servatoire, has been succeeded as regu- 
lar conductor of the orchestra which 
bears his name by Emil Cooper, who is 
known to Paris concert-goers through 
his frequent appearances as guest con- 
ductor. No radical change of policy 
has been introduced by either of these 
conductors. But it is a rather curious 
coincidence that both of them should 
have inscribed on their programs 
Tchaikovsky’s rarely-heard Symphonie 
Pathétique—Paray giving it on Nov. 
20 and Cooper following suit a week 
later—thus being responsible for the 
only two performances of this work 
given in Paris this season. 

Strange as it may seem to American 
readers, the popularity enjoyed by Rus- 
sian music in Paris does not extend to 
the work of Tchaikovsky. I believe 
because he is considered too European- 
ized. On the other hand, the works of 
such composers as Borodin and Mous- 
sorgsky are played almost to excess. 


Ensemble Plays to Capacity 


For the most interesting programs 
we must turn to the Paris Symphony 
Orchestra, which has been playing to 
capacity audiences at the Salle Pleyel 
with unwonted frequency this season. 
As the size of the audience depends on 
the popularity of the soloist engaged for 
the occasion, concerts enhanced by the 
presence of a Thibaud or a Horowitz, 
with the added attraction of Cortot as 
conductor (a role which the distinguish- 
ed pianist has lately been assuming with 
considerable _regularity), naturally 
found the hall crowded to the hilt and 
enthusiasm running rampant; while but 
the smattering of an audience was seen 
at concerts in which the interest was 
more strictly musical, such as the one 
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that brought the first local performances 
of a Concertstiick for piano and or- 
chestra by the Hungarian Tibor Har- 
sanyi, of J. Canteloube’s Chants d’Au- 
vergne and of two Spanish songs by 
Turina. 

Paradoxically enough, however, the 
concert at which the little seven-year- 
old pianist Ruth Slenzynski appeared 
as soloist in Bach’s F Minor Concerto 
was poorly attended, in spite of the fact 
that her debut with the Paris Sym- 
phony last season caused a local sensa- 
tion. Either Parisians forget quickly, 
or else the surfeit of symphonic con- 
certs worked its inevitable effect. 

The latter explanation seems a like- 
ly one, when we consider that the con- 
cert, which took place on a Monday, 
was the eleventh orchestral event in 
three days. Nevertheless, the playing 
of this extraordinary little girl surely 
offers enough of the sensational, in its 
phenomenal precocity, to captivate the 
fancy of the public, as it has aroused 
the admiration of musicians. 


Outstanding Novelties 


Two or three novelties have been the 
rule at most of the concerts of the Paris 
Symphony, and it remains now to speak 
of some of the more outstanding among 
these. A work which had the doubtful 
distinction of provoking a hostile de- 
monstration was a really harmless but 
quite clever Symphony by A. Frangaix, 
twenty-year-old French composer, whose 
youthful quips and quirks, while mak- 
ing more than a passing bow to Stra- 
vinsky and Milhaud, seemed the out- 
come of an exuberant temperament 
rather than of a deliberate intention to 
shock. 

A large hostile faction was bent on 
interrupting the performance, and ac- 
tually succeeded in doing so during the 
third movement, a Theme with Varia- 
tions. The conductor, Pierre Monteux, 
was obliged to request “a little silence” 
for the sake of those who wished to 
hear the work, after which the per- 
formance proceeded to its conclusion, 
though not without some _ further 
hilarious or sibilant interpolations. The 
symphony comprises four movements: 
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DANCERS GIVE B 





Huge Audience Applauds Celebrities 


in Mecca Temple 


For the benefit of unemployed mem- 
bers of the dancing profession, an 
elaborate benefit was staged by the 
Dancers Club at the Mecca Temple be- 
fore a sold-out house on the evening of 
Dec. 11. 

The list of prominent dancers who 
donated their services contained the 
names of practically every important 
terpsichorean artist now in New York. 
In addition to the forty-six items listed 
on the program, there were numerous 
interpolations and extras from persons 
interested in the work. 

Besides assisting unemployed dancers, 
a part of the proceeds of the entertain- 
ment will be used for the Dancer’s Club 
scholarships. 





D. H. Lawrence Appears as Composer 
in Unique Manuscript 

Moss & Kamin, booksellers at the 
Barbizon Plaza, have come into posses- 
sion of a unique D. H. Lawrence manu- 
script wherein the celebrated author 
appears for the first time in the role 
of a composer. The manuscript is the 
original musical score, with words, for 


ENEFIT 





varié and 
Rondo, the second and last being, to 
my mind, the most successful. 

In Julien Krein’s Concerto for ’cello 
and orchestra, Op. 25, youth again 
claimed our attention, but this time in 


Allegro, Scherzo, Théme 


a much more sedate manifestation. 
Krein, a composer of Russian origin re- 
siding in Paris, where he has studied 
with Paul Dukas, is nineteen years of 
age, and this concerto was composed 
two years ago. It received its first 
Paris performance under the baton of 
Cortot, with Maurice Eisenberg as 
soloist, on Nov. 27, having been previ- 
ously heard in Barcelona, Berlin and 
London. 

Krein seems to be singularly unin- 
fluenced by the circumstance of having 
been born in the second decade of the 
Twentieth Century. He takes discreet 
liberties, such as would be noticed by 
musicians rather than by the public, but 
audacity and emulation of his revolu- 
tionary seniors do not enter into his 
scheme of things. Having essentially a 
lyrical temperament, he handles the or- 
chestra with a sure touch and a fine 
sense of balance and proportion, his 


MMOL 


SCHULER WILL DIRECT 


Lawrence’s play, David. It is in his 
hand, and is accompanied by a letter, 
signed by him, to Robert Atkins, the 
theatrical producer, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence. 
16 Oct. 1926 
Dear Atkins : 

I enclose the music I have written 
out for David. It is very simple, needs 
only a pipe, tambourines, and a tom- 
tom drum. I hope it will do. 

Let me know when you get the thing 
going a bit. I hope I can come to Lon- 
don and help, later, if you think it really 
worth while. If only one can get that 
feeling of primitive passion across to 
a London audience. If not, it’s ro good. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. H. LAwreENceE 





John Amans Gives Recital for New 
York Flute Club 

Old and new compositions were 
played by John Amans, first flutist of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, at the recital he gave for 
the New York Flute Club on Dec. 4. 
\lice Nichols accompanied. The club, 
now in its thirteenth year, holds meet- 
ings once a month. Harry A. Weill is 
the secretary. 


ON IN 


PARIS 


Honored in Paris. 
Gabriel Pierné, 
Who Was Given a 
Farewell Ovation 
at a Recent Con- 
cert in Which He 
Conducted a Suite 
from His Cydalise 


work already constituting vastly more 
than a promise. His concerto is in 
three movements: Andante maestoso- 
Allegro Molto; Andante and Molto 
vivamente e agitato. The last move- 
ment depicts a popular festival. The 
work was very well received. 

The boy violinist Ruggiero Ricci, 
who made his local debut as soloist with 
the Colonne Orchestra in the Mendel- 
ssohn Concerto, gave a recital at the 
Salle Pleyel on Dec. 6, playing to a not 
over-large but very appreciative audi- 
ence. Perhaps Paris is satiated with 
child prodigies, as other boy violinists, 
Paul Makanovitzky and Grischa Golub- 
off, have also been seeking the favor of 
the public. 

Among outstanding recitals, mention 
should be made of the one given by the 
Spanish singer Conchita Supervia at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées on 
Nov. 30 before an extremely apprecia- 
tive audience. It was an all-Spanish 
program, the most delectable feature (at 
least of the first half, which alone I was 
able to hear) being the really perfect 
interpretation of a group of Tonadillas 
by Granados. 


THE OPERA IN LEIPZIG 





Appointment Takes Him from Director- 
ship of Opera in Kénigsberg—In 
Touch with Bayreuth 

Lerpz1c, Dec. 1—Dr. Hans Schiiler, 
director of the opera house in K6nigs- 
berg, East Prussia, has been appointed 
director-general of the Leipzig Opera 
and associated theatres. 

Dr. Schiiler, who is still a young 
man, began his career at the Charlot- 
tenburg People’s Opera under Hart- 
mann, and after a short American tour 
with Leo Blech, took charge of the 
Civic Theatre in Erfurt, where his 
progressive methods soon brought him 
into the public eye. From Erfurt he 
was called to succeed Otto Klemperer 
in Wiesbaden, but within a short time 
accepted the post in Kénigsberg. 

Through his wife (who is a daugh- 
ter of the Bayreuth artist, Franz Stas- 
sen) he is closely in touch with Villa 
Wahnfried and the Bayreuth interests, 
which fact is assumed to have played 
an important part in his recent ap- 
pointment to Leipzig. His father is 
the public administrator of the former 
Kaiser’s financial interests in Germany. 


G. pe C. 
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SPLENDORS OF HANDELIAN OPERA RETURN IN XERXES 


Jutlhard Revival Brin gsFresh Revelation 
From Lost World of Noble Melody 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


opera, Xerxes, which most musi- 
cians 


per: the lost world of Handelian 


and music patrons have 


known only by its opening air, the, 


celebrated Largo, Ombra mai fu, was 
re-animated and made vocal once more, 
in the theatre of the Juilliard Graduate 
School last week. Alternate casts of ad- 
vanced students had been coached to 
deliver the succession of set numbers 
with a praiseworthy approach to the 
Handelian style. The student orchestra 
under the baton of Albert Stoessel 
played with a richness of tone and a 
stimulating enthusiasm only too often 
missing in the workaday playing of pro- 
fessional orchestral musicians. The old 
opera was tastefully mounted, with 
simple drapes playing as important a 
part as the painted sets. Alfredo Val- 
enti, in charge of the stage, shared with 
Mr. Stoessel the credit for what was 
relatively a smooth and even perform- 
ance, if the reviewer can speak for all 
on the basis of the first of several rep- 
resentations, which he attended on the 
afternoon of Dec. 15. 


Among His Last Operas 


Xerxes is well on toward its 195th 
milestone. It came into being as one of 
the last half dozen of the forty-six 
operas written by Handel, beginning 
with the Hamburg Almira in 1705 and 
ending with Deidamia in London in 
1741; when the last of the series of 
failures which alternated with the 
triumphs of a forever tesselated career, 
caused Handel to quit the theatre and 
turn to oratorio. There is every reason 
to believe that this was the first per- 
formance of Xerxes in New York, 
though not in America, as Werner 
Josten and his Smith College colleagues 
had mounted it at Northampton in May, 
1928, along with Monteverdi’s Il Com- 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda. So 
far as is known, but two other Handel 
operas have been given in this country. 
Julius Caesar and Rodelina were 
mounted at Northampton in 1927 and 
1930 respectively, and Julius Caesar 
last year at Juilliard. Acis and Galatea, 
sometimes referred to in connection with 
this record, because it was given in New 
York many years ago, is not, in reality, 
an opera, but a stage cantata or pas- 
toral. So, too, Apollo and Daphne, 
— old works sung at Smith Col- 
ege. 

Romance in Their Return 


The story of the re-discovery of the 





XERXES, opera in three acts, by 
George Frederic Handel. Performed by 
the Opera Department of the Juilliard 
School of Music. Alternating casts: 

Rosa { Charles Haywood 
Xerxes ..... } Willard Young 





Margaret Olson 
Amastris ......... | Janice , ew 
Arsamene ........ ordecai Bauman 
Harold Boggess 
SS eee George Britton 
Florence Vickland 
; orence n 
SUOMI ce ccsctccs Apolyne Ste — 
osephine Antoine 
GRO 4. 06s cscaen | Alma Milstead 
NN aiebadk tan Roderic Cross 


1. Floyd Worthington 
Added ensemble of the New York 
Oratorio Society. 
Conductor, Albert Stoessel. 
Stage director, Alfredo Valenti 








Handel operas may some day take its 
place in the romance of music beside the 
second coming of Bach. When R. A. 
Streatfeild published his admirable 
English biography of Handel so recently 
as 1909, he sighed for the chance 
to hear at least one of the operas in 
the theatre. Not in more than a cen- 
tury, so far as he could discover, had 
any one of them been heard, save for a 
ceremonial exhumation of Almira for 
the opening of a new opera house in 
Hamburg in 1874. Like many others, 
Streatfeild assumed that they were a 
dead issue, but he felt that a limited 
number of the cognoscenti would re- 
joice at opportunity to hear the beau- 
tiful music they contain. 

Only a little more than a decade later 
came the Handel opera renaissance in 
Germany, beginning at the university 
city of Gé6ttingen, where Dr. Oskar 
Hagen and Dr. Alfred Bertholet were 
the moving spirits of a series of revivals 
that attracted critics and musical epi- 





Alfredo 


Valenti, 
Xerxes Revival 


Stage Director of the 


cures from far and wide. In a space 
of about eight years, beginning with 
1922, nearly a third of the forty-six 
operas were brought back to at least 
temporary life, among them Julius 
Caesar, Xerxes, Rodelina, Otho, Rada- 
misto, Ezio, Orlando, Tamerlane, Al- 
cina, Admeto, Siros, Ariodante, and 
Pero. These were given in German 
translations of the original Italian and 
in various editions, the best known be- 
ing those of Dr. Hagen. When this dis- 
tinguished scholar came to America, to 
teach at the University of Wisconsin, 
the Handel movement in Germany 
sagged. In recent seasons it has almost 
disappeared. This reviewer considers it 
one of the great good fortunes of his 
life to have heard a number of the Ger- 
man performances, in G6ttingen, Dres- 
den and in Handel’s birthplace, Halle. 

In the Handel operas is the proudest 
music ever written. The airs are gener- 
ally superior to the airs of the Handel 
oratorios, because they were the inspira- 
tion »f Handel’s youth and his middle 
age, whereas the oratorio airs, noble as 





Scene from Handel's Comic Opera, Xerxes, as Revived After Nearly Two Centuries of 
Neglect, by the Opera Department of the Juilliard Graduate School 


they are, came from the brain and breast 
of am autumnal and wintering genius. 
There are no such choruses in the 
operas as in the oratorios. The older 
man employed a wealth of counterpoint 
for his choral structures that had no 
part in the opera composer’s scheme of 
things. So the change of medium 
brought new glories to compensate for 
what was lost in freshness and spon- 
taneity of melodic utterance. Handel 
wrote for operatic singers who possibly 
were never equalled, before or after, in 
complete mastery of the voice. He wrote 
for vocal display as well as to create 
melody. But the gulf that yawns be- 
tween display music of his type, with 
its fundamental nobility of utterance, 
and that of the later Italians, who em- 
broidered sensationally the tunes that 
were meant for groundlings, is such as 
puts his music in another world from 
that, for instance, of Donizetti; the 
while it is quite as grateful for the 
voice—if the voice and the technique 
are equal to it. 


His Only Comic Opera 


Xerxes was Handel’s only comic opera 
and perhaps the easiest to sing of all 
the better known ones. The score con- 
tains relatively few of those taxing long 
“divisions” by which singers of that 
day—the day of Porpora and the artifi- 
cial male sopranos and male altos—the 
day of Farinelli, Senesino, Carestini and 
Caffarelli, as well as of those feminine 
marvels, Faustina and Cuzzoni—ex- 
hibited their marvelous facility in scale 
passages and their seemingly limitless 
supply of breath. In Handel’s (or rather 
Heidegger’s) company when Serse (the 
Italian title) was first brought out in 
London in 1738, was Caffarelli, one of 
the most phenomenal of male altos, the 
soprano, Francescina, whose execution 
was described by Burney as “lark-like” ; 
La Lucchesina and the giant bass, Mon- 
tagnan. The public had no love for 
tenors, and Handel rarely used them, 
much as he detested the castrati. 

Conscientious as their stage work in- 
dicated that they were, one wonders 
what the Juilliard students who par- 
ticipated in this revival would think if 
they were required to spend five or six 
years on a single page of exercises, 
which was what Porpora required of 
Caffarelli. “Go, my son,” the old master 
finally told him. “I have nothing more 


to teach you. You are the greatest 
singer of the world.” 


Text Is Incubus on Music 


Where Handel obtained the text for 
Xerxes, composed, like the others of 
his London operas, to Italian words, no 
one seems to have determined although 
it has been asserted that the tale had 
been set to music earlier. Streatfeild 
surmises that it was drawn from some 
now forgotten Spanish comedy. Cer- 
tainly it has nothing whatever to do 
with the historical Xerxes. The locale 
might as well be Patagonian as Per- 
sian. No profit can come from re-tell- 
ing here in detail its paltry and yet com- 
plicated plot, having to do with the love 
of two brothers, Xerxes and Arsamene, 
one the reigning monarch, for Romilda, 
the daughter of the king’s general; and 
of the fidelity, in time rewarded, of 
\mastris, the monarch’s betrothed ; with 
the comic relief residing in the blunder- 
ing character of Elviro. The gullible- 
ness of Elviro results in the betrayal 
of his master, Arsamene, when he 
undertakes to deliver a message to 
Romilda, but gives it over, instead, to 
the hand of Atalanta, her jealous sister. 
Treated seriously, this must have been 
a pretty hopeless book, even in the days 
when composer after composer of opera 
seria was setting the stilted heroics of 
Metastasio. Serse was a failure in 1738 
and even Streatfeild, enthusiast that he 
was for a Handel opera revival, would 
appear to have placed it far down in 
the list of possibilities, with certainly a 
dozen or more meriting previous con- 
sideration. 


Redemption in Stylization 


Today, perhaps the only hope of mak- 
ing the text or stage action of Xerxes 
hold interest, the while the cardboard 
characters present what is virtually a 
concert in costume, is to stylize the per- 
formance in an airy, whimsical, anach- 
ronistic manner, with the costumes the 
Georgian misconception of what the 
ancients wore rather than anything like 
an authentic style—enormous high 
coiffures for the women, absurdly 
plumed helmets for the men, the baroque 
mistreatment of the ancients, with a 
vengeance—as was done in a Dresden 
Xerxes attended by this commentator. 
This, however, is something obviously 
beyond the capacities of a student cast 

(Continued on page 34) 
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NOTED RECITALISTS 


APPEAR IN CHICAGO. 





Singers, Solo Players: and En- 
sembles Give Programs 
of Much Merit 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—The Swedish 
Choral Club gave its annual Messiah 
concert in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 18 
under the direction of Harry T. Carl- 
son. Soloists included Elsa Harthan 
Arendt, Charles Sears and Frederic 
Baer. Members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra furnished the accom- 
paniment. 

Mario Chamlee, one of Chicago's 
favorite singers, was presented in a re- 
cital in Orchestra Hall under the 
auspices of the National Council of 
Jewish. Women on Nov. 30. A capacity 
house greeted the tenor and expressed 
its enthusiastic regard for his singing 
of a program that listed songs of Franz, 
Schubert, Brahms, Duparc and Fauré, 
and an American group by Robinson, 
Jacobson, Church and Fest. Two arias 
were included, one from Rabaud’s 
Marouf and the Prize Song from Die 
Meistersinger. 

Dusolina Giannini gave the program 
at the Kinsolving Musical Morning at 
the Blackstone Hotel on Dec. 8. Miss 
Giannini was cordially received for her 
artistic interpretation of a varied list of 
soprano songs, including a set of Italian 
folk melodies arranged by Vittorio 
Giannini. 


Sings Music by Freer 


Sonia Sharnova, contralto, was the 
guest artist at the Sunday afternoon 
concert of the Art Institute, given by 
the George Dasch Ensemble Players on 
Dec. 4. Mme. Sharnova was heard in 
a group of three items from Eleanor 
Everest Freer’s Sonnets from* the 
Portuguese, which proved musically 
interesting and afforded ample _oppor- 
tunity for a display of the singer’s com- 
prehensive vocal powers and strong 
dramatic gifts. An aria from Mrs. 
Freer’s opera Joan of Arc also had an 
effective interpretation. The ensemble 
players gave excellent readings of 
Bach’s Concerto for two violins, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Trio, with the assistance 
of Miriam Ulrich, pianist. 

Ilza Niemack left an excellent impres- 
sion on the large audience which heard 
her violin recital in Kimball Hall on 
Nov. 30. The program included a 
Handel sonata, the Chausson Poéme, 
and a broad, well-written sonata for 
violin and piano by Miss Niemack. 
Isaac Van Grove was the accompanist. 

Amy Neill, violinist, and Serge Tar- 
nowsky, pianist, were heard in a joint 
recital for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of Sigma Alpha Iota at the 
Medina Athletic Club on Dec. 4. Miss 
Neill and Mr. Tarnowsky combined 
forces in a virtuoso performance of 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. Each 
artist also gave a solo group. 

Charles Rousseau, baritone, gave a re- 
cital of Folk Song and Ballad Rarities 
at Kimball Hall on Nov. 29. Esther 
Hirschberg was at the piano. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago appeared in its second con- 
cert of the season at the Drake Hotel on 
Dec. 11. 

Frank Tuerfs, baritone, and Dorothea 
De Muth, pianist, gave a joint recital 
at the Playhouse on Dec. 4 


Levitzki Is Applauded 


Mischa Levitzki’s piano recital at 
Mandel Hall of the University of Chi- 
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cago Dec. 13 was much applauded. 
The Chicago String Quartet gave its 
second concert of the season at the 
Chicago Women’s Club on Dec. 11. 
"The Hall Joon N Choir 
egro at- 
large .andience to Orchestra 


Hal for io ee: eoeeat Ge i on 

The Metropolitan Singers of Chicago 
were presented in a concert in Kimball 
Hall on Dec. 15. Alice Mock, soprano, 


was well received in two groups ot 
songs. 

Clarita Martin gave a program of 
Spanish dances before a large audience 
at the Studebaker Theatre on Dec. 11. 

The George Dasch Ensemble Players 
were welcomed in a program of Scandi- 
navian music at the Art Institute on 
Dec. 18, with the assistance of the Ice- 
landic Singers, and Gudmundur Krist- 
jannson, tenor. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Orchestral Novelties in Chicago 





(Continued from page 3) 
concerts on Dec. 8 and 9. The program : 


Indian x. chine Sandan 
Concerto No. 2 in re Minor. .——— 
Mme. Gradova 

Mme. Gradova played this concerto 
on the occasion of her debut with the 
orchestra four years ago. In the in- 
te-im she has notably broadened her 
artistic vision. Her technique, always 
of virtuoso calibre, now has exceptional 
smoothness, especially in legato pas- 
sages. Her interpretation was one of 
poetic refinement, rather than the By- 
ronic swagger with which most pianists 
set forth this work, and revealed many 
new and grateful nuances. Mme. Gra- 
dova’s success with the public was em- 
phatic. 

The Sinfonietta of Nicolai Berezow- 
sky was skillfully played by Mr. Stock 
and delighted those with a taste for wit 
and pungency in music. The generality, 
however, found MacDowell’s Indian 
Suite, played for the second time in the 
orchestra’s history, much more to its 
liking. Mozart’s symphony without a 
minuet, sparklingly played, provided a 
common ground for everyone’s taste. 


Petri Plays Bach and Liszt 


Egon Petri, pianist, was soloist at 
the concerts of . l and 2. The pro- 
gram: 

¢ 7 = We pis De kcaneocden Busoni 

ecececsece Beethoven 

Syeanony, aie on... ctacet es Bach 


oe Petri 
The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan. .Griffes 
Natches-on-the-Hill ohn Powell 
(First Performance in Chi eee) 
Totentanz, for Piano and Orchestra. 
Mr. Petri 


It is the fad to belittle the creative 
efforts of Franz Liszt, but in the hands 
of a master like Mr. Petri, such a work 
as the Totentanz assumes impressive 
proportions. Mr. Petri’s performance 
was magnificent in every respect, a co- 
lossal bravoura display, yet always col- 
ored to the mood and movement of the 
musical drama. The ovation at the 
conclusion of the work forced a relaxa- 


. - Liszt 





Alexander Glazounoff, Whose ‘Cello Concerto 
Was Introduced in Chicago 


tion of the “no-encore” rule at both 
concerts. The Bach concerto was 
played by Mr. Petri in the Busoni ver- 
sion, which proved something of a 
stumbling block to purists, though 
there could be no dissension as to the 
faithfulness and insight of Mr. Petri’s 
interpretation. 

In def¢tence, no doubt, to Mr. Petri, 
Mr. Stock listed Busoni’s Comedy Over- 
ture, which proved an effective and un- 
duly neglected piece of music. #*, Beetho- 
venis Second was su ive; thé’ or- 
éhestra has done n “finer in sev- 
eral seasons. Joh” ‘owelll’s Natchez- 
on-the-Hill was nfuch’ syyoyed, and it 
was a genuine ple ire-tO hear again 
Griffes’s ‘lovely ° Pl Dome of 
Kubla Khan. a 

For the Tuesday coniceht of Dec. 13, 
Mr. Stock played works which, with one 
exception, had already appeared on 
earlier programs this season: the Han- 
del-Harty Water Music, Kodaly’s suite 
from Hary Janos and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 









sec prr ewe: 


Program of Basque Music Is Given by 
Emiliana de Zubeldia 


A program of Basque music was 
given by Emiliana de Zubeldia, com- 
poser and pianist, in the A. W. A. Audi- 
torium on Nov. 25. Assisting were 
Miirrha Alhambra, pianist; Luis Za- 
mudio, baritone; Laura Mollenauer, 
soprano, and the Espatadantzarik Danc- 
ers under the direction of Antonio Otza. 
Works for two pianos by Miss de Zu- 
beldia and Basque songs harmonized by 
her were on the program, which also 
included folk dances. 





Manhattan Quartet Gives Educational 
Cencert for Settlement 


The second educational chamber mu- 
sic concert sponsored by the Music 
School of the Henry Street Settlement, 
of which Mrs. Hedi Katz is the director, 


was given by the Manhattan String 
Quartet in the Playhouse on Grand 
Street on Dec. 18, the program consist- 
ing of works by Beethoven and Debussy. 

Members of the ensemble are Rach- 
mael Weinstock, Harris Danziger, Ju- 
lius Shaier and Oliver Edel. 





Emerson Conzelman Gives Recital 


Emerson Conzelman, tenor, appeared 
in an informal recital in his home on 
Dec. 11. Lillian Jackson accompanied. 
Mr. Conzelman’s program included 
classics, lieder, French and American 
songs, among them his own Night, 
heard for the first time. 

The tenor was in good voice, singing 
with warmth of tone and interpretative 
ability. He will repeat this program 
on Jan. 15. 


GALA CONCERT AIDS 
NEEDY IN CHICAGO 


Auditorium Reopens with Benefit 
Under Auspices of the 
Bohemians 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—Chicago wel- 
comed itself back to one of its favorite 
haunts when the old Auditorium, reno- 
vated and refurbished, was reopened on 
Dec. 14 with a concert under the aus- 
pices of the Bohemians of Chicago for 
the benefit of needy musicians. That 
the public rejoiced in this opportunity 
to return to the historic theatre was 
proved by a capacity audience; the 
house could have been sold twice over. 

The Auditorium now gives a sugges- 
tion of its original aspect. The famous 
murals on the side walls have been re- 
stored by cleaning; the well known 
painting above the proscenium arch has 
been gone over by the original artist. 
The marbles of the spacious lobbies and 
the mosaics of the floors have all been 
brightened and restored. And the great- 
est charm of the place, to musicians— 
its matchless acoustics—is all that it 
ever was. 

The program was of mammoth pro- 
portions. The curtain rose on an or- 
chestra of 200 recruited from the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, the former 
Civic Opera Orchestra, the Civic Or- 
chestra of Chicago, the Woman’s Sym- 
phony, the Business Men’s Orchestra, 
the University of Chicago Orchestra, 
and a band from the Musician’s Union. 
Frederick Stock officiated at the con- 
ductor’s stand and immediately and fit- 
tingly swept his army of musicians into 
the Prelude to Die Meistersinger. 





An Appropriate Program 


The Scherzo and Romance from 
Dohnanyi’s Suite followed, played by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Elsa 
Alsen sang Dich, Teure Halle from 
Tannhauser, with recognition of its sig- 
nificance to the occasion, and the 
Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde. The 
orchestra then played Mr. Stock’s tran- 
scriptions of Liszt’s Liebestraum and 
Schubert’s Moment Musical, after which 
John Charles Thomas appeared to sing 
Vision Fugitive from Hérodiade and 
the Prologue to Pagliacci, in addition 
to two encores which the public im- 
mediately demanded. Josef Hofmann 
contributed a Rubinstein concerto, and 
at the conclusion was given a “tusch” 
by the orchestra and a rising demon- 
stration by the audience. The combined 
orchestras played Godard’s Adagio Pa- 
thétique, The Ride of the Valkyries, 
and, as a concluding number with brass 
band and cannons, Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
Overture. 

Rudolph Ganz, president of the Bo- 
hemians, made an address, setting forth 
the aims of the society and express- 
ing gratitude to the artists who had 
contributed their services. Mr. Stock 
likewise spoke, announcing: the organi- 
zation of the Chicago Friends of Music, 
whose purpose is to raise $100,000 by 
popular subscriptions of $1 per person, 
to erect a permanent open air audito 
rium for musical events during th: 
Century of Progress Exposition in 1933 
Charles H. Hamill, president of th: 
Orchestral Association, was also 
speaker, and lantern slides of the exposi- 
tion grounds were thrown on the screen 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 





PrRaGUE.—The world premiere © 
Hans Krasa’s opera, Verlobung in 
Traum, will be given in the Deutsch: 
Landestheater in March. 
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Dear Musitcat AMERICA: 


It looks to me as though the Metro- 
politan had scored one with its produc- 
tion of Strauss’s Elektra. It is certainly 
one of the finest things Mr. Gatti has 
given us in a blue moon and I am happy 
to see that the public is responding to it. 
Certainly there is room for some real 
music-drama in an opera repertoire. 
And this is it. I hope the Metropolitan 
will now do Salomé and also Feuersnot. 
The last-named is very fine Strauss, of 
about the same period as his best tone 
poems. Some contend the story is one 
not calculated to appeal to American 
audiences. But could not that argument 
be applied to many an opera that has 
been added te the repertoire from time 
to time? 

Feuersnot contains fine music. There 
is, for example, the richly sonorous Love 
Scene, which Josef Stransky used to 
play often—and well—when he was con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
I wonder why that piece is not revived 
in symphonic programs today? 

And as for Salomé, did you note that 
W. J. Henderson, the sole survivor of 
the Old Guard of critics that paid their 
respects to Salomé in the old days, 
wrote an article suggesting and favoring 


its renewal ? 
* . * 


Olin Downes had a splendid piece in 
the Sunday Times about Elektra a few 
weeks ago. He spoke of the libretto of 
von Hofmannsthal in relation to the old 
Greek tragedy and also introduced into 
the discussion Eugene O’Neill’s Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra. 

I think he said, if I remember rightly, 
that there were doubtless many attending 
the Metropolitan Elektra who were in- 
terested in it because of the O’Neill play. 
That strikes me as rather peculiar, for 
one would imagine that cultivated audi- 
ences know that one approaches von 
Hofmannsthal via Athens, specifically, 
via the old Greek masters of tragedy, 
Aeschylos, Euripides and Sophocles, 
rather than from a current treatment of 
the theme. 

It reminds me a bit of a story they 
used to tell of a lady, who, some twenty 
years ago when the Mendelssohn Spring 
Song Rag was in style, asked a waiter 
in a restaurant to tell the orchestra 
leader to play Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song. 

The waiter returned and said that the 
leader wanted to know whether the lady 
desired the rag or the original ? 

To which the lady replied: “I never 
know there was anything but the 
Rag.” !!! 

Byt the same token there may be those 
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who first heard of the story of the 
Atrides when O’Neill treated it in a 
New England setting. Perhaps their 
number is legion. Ii it is, I think it 
high time that the whole subject of a 
classical education be rediscussed and 
investigated. Among the finest things 
we have in life are our Latin and Greek 
mythology, legends, etc., and the ten- 
dency to subordinate them in collegiate 
study to the so-called more practical 
things is, I believe, the real reason for 
many ing in 1932, for the first time, 
of the house of Atreus ! ! ! 


* * * 


With a multitude of others, I salute 
the memory of Clarence Whitehill, as 
man and artist. He will be remembered, 
beyond all peradventure of a doubt, as 
one of the most important singers Amer- 
ica has contributed to the operatic stage 
and not because, like some others, he 
was pre-destined to success by virtue 
of a phenomenal voice. Intelligence, 
hard work, ambition, adaptability and 
versatility, united with musical and dra- 
matic gifts of the more substantial, de- 
pendable kind, carried Whitehill to the 
top and kept him there, even after the 
voice was worn and had ceased to re- 
spond with readiness to the demands 
he placed upon it. 

Only a few days ago, I saw him leav- 
ing a restaurant where I happened to 
have gone for my midday nibble—erect, 
of stately mien and carriage, with his 
silvered hair setting off his ruddy, alto- 
gether American face. I thought first 
of his picture impersonation of George 
Washington, in film and pageants, and 
how, years ago, when I first witnessed 
his Pére des Grieux in Massenet’s 
Manon I had been struck by the resem- 
blance he bore, in white wig and small 
clothes, to our first President. Then 
my thought turned inevitably to his 
superb Wotan in Die Walkiire—the one 
of the three Wotans that best brought 
out the nobility of his art—and how 
richly and tenderly he used to sing the 
Farewell. I doubt if any other Wotan 
of our times was quite so effective as he 
in the final scene, as the master of Val- 
halla kissed Briinnhilde’s godhood away. 


*- * * 


From that, my musing turned to his 
Hans Sachs, a characterization of such 
distinction and princely bearing as to 
occasion arguments in the old days as to 
whether it was not too refined in spirit 
for the cobbler poet of old Niiremburg. 
I remember hearing one Wagnerite say 
that this was too much a case of The 
Servant in the House referring to the 
drama then popular, with its miracle- 
working and religious implications. But 
that same Wagnerite confessed to me 
later that he always missed the pictorial 
richness of Whitehill’s delineation when- 
ever any one else sang Sachs. One 
detail, the way in which the artist sug- 
gested the profound emotion of Sachs 
in the scene of the tribute from the 
townsfolk—their singing of his chorale, 
Wachet auf,—I surely will never forget. 
That was the play of nervous hands, 
which went round and round the hat 
Sachs held in his two hands the while 
he faced the adoring populace. 

Of all roles, however, I think it was 
Amfortas that was Whitehill’s noblest 
and most memorable achievement. The 
sensitive in his audience could not do 
otherwise than suffer with the agonized 
guardian of the Grail. Every suggestion 
of the usual lay-figure vanished and the 
man upon the stage became the symbol 
of all humankind, wracked with pain 
and remorse, struggling with the duties 
that must be fulfilled, until the tortured 
flesh could bear it no longer. Then the 
frenzied outburst of the last act, always, 
for me, tremendously moving. 


These were my thoughts when I saw 
the tall figure moving away, completely 
impressive in the twilight of the career 
that had been the realization of an Iowa 
farm boy’s fantastic dream. And as I 
ponder it now, I believe that this was 
the end that this boy could have wished 
—to die painlessly in his sleep, a few 
hours after he had sung at a benefit for 
the alleviation of the suffering of his 


fellows. 
* * 7 


Sometimes it takes an accident bor- 
dering on the serious to wake us up to 
the need of greater care, of which we 
may have been dimly conscious but 
without a full realization of an actual 
danger. 

A walking stick fell from the balcony 
at the Metropolitan Opera House at 
the Sunday concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony a week ago. 
It struck Mrs. W. J. Henderson, the 
charming wife of New York’s most 
widely celebrated and, among his fel- 
lows, best loved music critic. Mrs. Hen- 
derson, constant companion of her hus- 
band at musical events, was taken from 
the auditorium and her condition was 
at first thought more serious than it 
later proved to be. 

The incident shocked all who hei.d 
of it and resulted in a flood of inquir- 
ies at the Hendersons’ abode. 

Yet, all of us who have sat nightly 
or frequently in auditoriums devoted to 
music have had clear warnings that 
some such accident was bound to hap- 
pen. We have had programs flutter 
down about us from the upper levels— 
not because they had wings of their 
own, but because they had been placed 
on a railing above us and had been ac- 
cidentally dislodged. 


* * * 


What can happen to a proeram can 
happen to weightier objects. I know of 
two recent incidents that were ignored 
at the time, but should have been re- 
ported to the management of the opera 
house. And mind you, the opera people 
are no more to blame than those who 
have charge of theatres generally, or, 
more specifically, the concert halls. 

In one instance a pair of opera glasses 
fell from one of the boxes of the golden 
horseshoe and struck a woman on the 
shoulder—the mother of one of the mu- 
sic journalists whose name appears fre- 
quently in these columns. In the other, 
a student’s notebook heavily bound and 
stuffed with papers, crashed against the 
chair-arm between a New York critic 
and the woman who was his companion 
at the opera. This book, a witness of 
its fall declared, had hurtled all the way 
from the top gallery. In either instance 
a square blow on the head might have 
meant a fatality. 

Accidents will happen. The question 
is, what can be done about it? I have 
observed that some theatres in Europe 
—particularly the Vienna Opera, if I 
remember rightly—have a stiff wire net 
or screen attached to the railing at the 
front of boxes and balconies, providing 
a sort of trough, with a curve upward 
and backward, so that opera glasses, 
programs, bags, etc., when placed there 
are securely held and have to be with- 
drawn inward. To dislodge them acci- 
dentally, so that they would fall down- 
ward, appears out of the question. 


* * * 


This is just one of a number of 
things with respect to the appointments 
of European theatres we would do well 
to emulate. But what is needed, mean- 
while, is fresh emphasis on the time- 
worn subject of decent care in looking 
after our possessions when we go to 
opera or concert. I, for one, can see no 
more excuse for a program being drop- 
ped overboard from a box or balcony 


=) 
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—by G. O. Harnisch 


Fritz Kreisler, Who Is Now in Vienna, Where 

He Was to Conduct the Premiere of His 

Opera, Sissy, on Dec. 23, Will Return to the 

Bow and the Fiddle—and to This Country— 
Early in the New Year 








than for the dropping of a missile such 
as struck Mrs. Henderson. Regard for 
the rights of others continues to be a 
cardinal requirement of those who as- 
semble in public places. It calls for 
unmitigated condemnation of those who 
are so heedless as to use an unprotected 
railing as a place on which to dispose 
of their effects, whether light or heavy. 


* * * 


As Josef Hofmann tells this one on 
himself, it should be safe to pass it 
along. It is one of those delicious 
stories and prove cats may look at 
kings, and even make remarks about 
them. The pianist got in a taxicab to 
go to Paderewski’s concert in Madison 
Square Garden last winter. Perhaps 
to distract himself for the moments 
consumed in transportation, he looked 
at the illuminated license which con- 
tained the driver’s name, and discovered 
him to be a Russian. 

Inspired by a fellow-feeling, he lean- 
ed forward and addressed his pilot in 
their native language. 

“I’m in a hurry to get to the Pader- 
ewski concert,” he confided. “Please 
step on it” (or whatever the Russian 
equivalent for the phrase may be). 

“Certainly,” responded the driver. 
“I know what it is to be late to con- 
certs.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Hofmann, be- 
coming interested, “do you go to con- 
certs ?” 

“Oh, yes, whenever I have free time 
—and the price.” 

“What do you like to hear?” 

“Pianists for choice.” 

“And whom have you heard?” Hope- 
fully. 

“Well, I like Paderewski, and I hear 
Rachmaninoff whenever I can.” 

Mr. Hofmann thought, “Now [I'll 
have some fun,” and, leaning forward a 
little more, put the question: 

“How about Josef Hofmann?” 

“Oh, Hofmann. He’s fine, but he’s 
not in their class!” : 

Is that so, Mr. Taxi-Driver? You 
may not agree, but fifty million French- 
men (or Russians—or - Americans) 
can’t be wrong. They think he is, 
opines your 


—— 
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Soloists Give Brilliance to N. Y. Orchestral Programs 


Six Pianists, Three Singers and 
Two Violinists Appear with 
Damrosch and Festival Orches- 
tra—Egon Petri Plays Liszt 
Concerto with Philharmonic— 
Lucrezia Bori Sings at Chil- 
dren’s Concert—F rances Blais- 
dell in Flute Concerto with 
Barzin’s Forces— Hulda La- 
shanska in Songs with Man- 
hattan Symphony 


_— and groups of soloists 
added to the pleasure of orchestral con- 
certs during the fortnight, when only local 
ensembles were heard. The Festival Or- 
chestra under Walter Damrosch at Madi- 
son Square Garden, for the benefit of the 
Musicians Emergency Aid, enlisted the 
greatest number of artists, and drew an 
audience of thousands. 
Dobrowen Introduces Jensen 
Passacaglia 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Issay Dobrowen, guest conductor. (C. H.) 


Re, on 6nses od ig Irgens Jensen 
(First Time in New York) 
Suite, The Fire Bird........... Stravinsky 
Symphony No. 2 in D........---- Brahms 


Mr. Dobrowen at this concert confirmed 
the excellent impression made by him the 
week before. His very definite leadership 
was recognized in all three works, his 
sensitivity to the emotional line of the 
music and his regard for instrumental 
values clearly demonstrated. ; 

The work of the young Norwegian 
composer, Jensen, proved engaging. It is, 
in fact, much better music than it is a 
passacaglia. Jensen is but twenty-eight, 
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Frances Blaisdell Played the Mozart Flute 
Concerto with the National Orchestral 
Association 


identified according to Mr. Gilman’s anno- 
tations as a modern, but his music is 
hardly that. It is rather music of genuine 
thematic invention, written for the orches- 
tra with more than ordinary skill, and in 
several places deeply felt. Noteworthy 
is the calm and lofty passage for strings 
at the close, one of the most appealing 
things in contemporary music that has 
come to our ears in a long time. 

The Stravinsky was thrillingly given 
and the symphony played with a real 
lyrical urge, departing at times, to the 
horror of “Brahmins” from the bugbear 
of tradition. The close of the finale, much 
accelerated by Mr. Dobrowen, had a 
magnetic effect on the audience. No use 
quibbling over such items, provided they 
gain their point. This one did. Mr. 
Dobrowen has dramatic sense and a feel- 
ing for euphony. He places them at the 
service of the composer, in most cases to 
very good advantage. 


The Children’s Hour 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony Con- 
cert for Children and Young People. Ern- 
est Schelling, conductor. Soloists: Bruno 


Labate; oboe, Michel Nazzi; English 
horn. (C. H.) Dec. 10, morning. 
Marionettes ......... Mac Dowell-Devereaux 
Concerto for Oboe and Strings....Handel 
Mr. Labate 
The Swan of Tuonela............. Sibelius 
Carel, Math the Bal. ..ccccccccccccccces 
DD NEN 6 Sabs 0.600 sc 550 cacde Jacobi 


_ The oboe and the English horn were the 
mstruments chosen for particular atten- 
tion, Mr. Nazzi’s playing of the solo pas- 
sages in the Sibelius work being a feature 
and the concerto receiving rapt attention. 
As usual, Mr. Schelling’s talk held the in- 
terest of his young auditors, who also 
drank in the music he conducted with 
avidity. 

Prominent in the audience were twenty 
boys from the choir of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Occupying a box they 
sang one verse of the carol by themselves. 
Other stanzas were sung by everyone. V. 


A Galaxy of Stars 


Festival Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. Soloists: Paul Kochanski and 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinists; Harold Bauer, 
Josef Lhevinne, Mischa Levitzki, Lee Pat- 
tison, Ernest Schelling and Olga Samar- 
off, pianists; Dorothée Manski, soprano: 








Margaret Matzenauer, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor. (M. S. G.) Dec. 10, even- 
ing. 
Bach-Wagner Program 
PART I; Bach 
Key to Abbreviations 
eee Carnegie Hall 
M. O. H....Metropolitan Opera House 
| wears Madison Square Garden 
We Ms Mbcbes Waldorf Astoria Ballroom 

















Egon Petri Gave a Masterly Exposition of 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto with Issay Dobrowen 
Conducting 


Gavotte in D, orchestrated by Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch 
Concerto for two violins 
Messrs. Kochanski and Zimbalist 
Aria, O Pardon Me, from the St. Matthew 
Passion 
Mme. Matzenauer : 
Concerto in C for three pianos, with ac- 
companiment for strings arranged by 
Mr. Bauer 
Messrs. Bauer, Lhevinne, Levitzki, Pat- 
tison and Schelling and Mme. Samaroff 


PART II; Wagner 


Prelude, Love Music and Brangine’s Warn- 
ing from Tristan und Isolde 
Mmes. anski and Matzenauer and Mr. 

Althouse : 
Excerpts from Act III of Siegfried 
Mme. Manski and Mr. Althouse 


It is estimated that the audience num- 
bered some 15,000 persons, about 3,000 
more than heard the first concert of this 
series, organized to increase the funds of 
the Musicians Emergency Aid. It was 
too, an audience that sat enraptured 
through a program built on rather gigan- 
tic lines and delivered in the broad and 
sweeping style called for by the immense 
dimensions of the auditorium. 

Mr. Damrosch is adept in doing things 
in an authoritative manner, and no one 
could have carried through this difficult 
undertaking with more assurance than he. 
The orchestra’s tone was sonorous; in de- 
tails of accuracy and shading, the ensemble 
surpassed its performance on the previous 
occasion. 

As to the soloists—they adapted them- 
selves to the exceptional conditions with a 
readiness that redounded to their credit, 
and reaped individual and collective tri- 
umphs. The piano concerto, played on 
six instruments, had the authentic touch; 
and the concerto for two violins was pro- 
jected with musicianship of a similar kind. 
The Wagner excerpts thrilled, as doubtless 
Mr. Damrosch and the singers intend 
they should. R. 


Dobrowen Honors MacDowell 
[Reviewed from Radio Broadcast of Concert] 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Issay Dobrowen, guest conductor. (C. H.). 
Dec. 11, afternoon. 

Passacaglia......... Ludwig Irgens Jensen 


Suite SS een rrr Mac Dowell 
Symphony No. 2 in D............ Brahms 


Another splendid concert to Mr. Dob- 
rowen’s credit. The Jensen and Brahms 
pieces were repeated from the Thursday 
concert reviewed above. 

In commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H., Mr. 
Dobrowen performed the Indian Suite and 
put to his credit a finely balanced reading. 
The five movements of this work, which 
has been so unjustly neglected by our sym- 
phonic conductors, because it is a solid 
and not a sensational work, were things 
of beauty, none more so than the Dirge, 
probably the most telling music Mac- 
Dowell wrote, and one of the greatest 





Lucrezia Bori Enchanted an Audience of 
Children at a Philharmonic Saturday Morn- 
ing Event 


threnodies ever written for orchestra. Mr. 
Dobrowen went to the heart of this music 
and won from his audience a response 
which indicated that future performances 
of it will be very welcome. A. 


Manhattan Symphony Plays Moore 
Novelty 


Manhattan Symphony, David Mannes, 
conductor. Douglas Moore, guest con- 
ductor. Soloist, Hulda Lashanska, so- 
prano. ( W. A. B.) Dec. 11, evening. 


Overture to The Marriage of Figaro 


Mozart 

Symphony No. 2 in D........... Brahms 

CUaenaG, TE cecccbucccccdeccs Moore 
First Time) 

Komm ssiisser rere Bach 

ED -d6GGR6RO CED Ob eORE ESAS OCB Wagner 

Rae Te Boccece Strauss 
Mme. Lashanska 

Rosenkavalier Waltzes ............ Strauss 


Mr. Moore’s amusing piece, which he 
conducted, is deftly orchestrated and de- 
cidedly American, in that it portrays what 
may be called the soul of our national 
hero, his sentimentality, good nature and 
“go-getterism.” It was cordially received. 

The Mozart, Brahms and Strauss gave 
an opportunity to observe how the orches- 
tra is being welded together as a unit. 
Mr. Mannes conducted throughout with 
devotion. 

Mme. Lashanska was warmly applauded 
for her part in the program, singing with 
rich tone and sensitivity. 


National Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Frances Blais- 
dell, flutist. (C. H.) Dec. 13, afternoon. 

Overture to Leonore, No. 3....Beethoven 

Gee GE Min acsddiscencececeds Mozart 

Miss Blaisdell 
Symphony No. 39, in G Minor..... Haydn 
(First Time in America) 
Polovetzian Dances from Prince Igor 
Borodin 


The symphony has only recently been 
published. It is an early work and a 
melodious one, full of the composer’s in- 
dividual charm. Mr, Barzin gave a well- 
rounded performance of it and earned 
well-deserved applause. The Beethoven 
and Borodin works were also well played. 

Miss Blaisdell substituted at the last 
moment for another soloist. She had played 
the Mozart a few days before with another 
orchestra. Her performance was well 
proportioned, her technique clean and her 
tone .good if sometimes a trifle small 
The slow movement was especially effec- 
tive. . 


Bori Sings for Young People 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Concert for Children and Young People. 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Soloists, 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano; John Amans, 
flute; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Bruno 
Jaenicke, horn. (C. H.) Dec. 17, morning. 

Pageant of P. T. Barnum..Douglas Moore 


Allegro from Concerto for Flute; Larghetto 
from Concerto for Horn; Rondo from 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ALL-WAGNER LIST GIVEN BY SOKOLOFF 


Conductor Appears for Last 
Time Previous to Mid- 
Winter Vacation 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—Nikolai Soko- 
loff paid his yearly tribute to Wagner 
at concerts of the Cleveland Orchestra 
on Dec. 15 and 17, in Severance Hall, 
with a program made up of the Prelude 
to Lohengrin, the Bacchanale from 
Tannhauser (Paris version), the Pre- 
lude to the Third Act and the Dance 
of the Apprentices from Die Meister- 
singer, the closing scene from Die 
Walkitire, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan 
und Isolde. 

The program had been beautifully 
prepared and received the warmest ap- 
probation, especially on Saturday after- 
noon. This was Mr. Sokoloff’s last 
pair of concerts until February, when 
he returns from his mid-winter vaca- 
tion to conduct a program marking the 
second anniversary of the opening of 
Severance Hall. During his vacation, 
Mr. Sokoloff will lead the first concert 
of the New York Orchestra, of which 
he will be conductor and artistic di- 
rector after this season. 

Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has courteously exchanged dates with 
Coe Glade, who was to have been the 
soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra on 
Dec. 29 and 31. Dr. Rodzinski will 
appear as guest conductor on those dates 
and Miss Glade will come on Jan. 26 
and 28. Sir Hamilton Harty will 
follow Dr. Rodzinski as guest conduc- 
tor, taking charge of the program for 
two pairs of concerts, on Jan. 5 and 7, 
and Jan. 12 and 14. Sir Hamilton will 
play a work of his own, called The 


Wild Geese. 


Choruses Sing Holiday Music 


The glee clubs and orchestras of 
Western Reserve University and Case 
School of Applied Science met at Sev- 
erance Hall on Dec. 11 to give their 
fourth annual program of Christmas 
music. There were new settings of 
traditional songs, one by Arthur Shep- 
herd and two by Melville Smith, the 
former chief of the music division of 
the university, the latter a member of 
the staff. Bach’s cantata, Sleepers 
Awake, closed the program, with Mr. 
Shepherd conducting. Soloists were 
Lila Robeson, Leonard Klein, Fred 
Lake and Maurice Goldman. 


Messiah was sung on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 18 in the Music Hall of the 
Public Auditorium, with a chorus of 
500 conducted by William Albert 
Hughes. Most of the singers are letter- 
perfect in this music. The soloists were 
Lila Robeson, Mrs. George W. Hinds, 
Steven Carrier and James A. McMahon. 

The Singers Club, having 100 mem- 
bers, gave the first of two concerts 
planned for this, its fortieth, season, at 
Masonic Hall on Dec. 7. Beryl Rubin- 
stein, director, included in the program 
choruses of Schumann, Beethoven, Mor- 
ley and Sibelius, with various arrange- 
ments of folk music, and a new work 
of his own, Prayer of Praise. Harold 
Bauer, piano soloist, played music by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms and 
Chopin. 

Two concerts were given on Dec. 4 
at Masonic Hall by the Vienna Sanger- 
knaben under the local sponsorship of 
the Vocal Arts Club, John E. Jerman, 
president. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a recital 
on Dec. 5 in the Philharmonic Concert 
Series. MARGARET ALDERSON 


LINCOLN SYMPHONY 
COMMENCES SERIES 


Courboin and String Quartets 
Give Programs of Artistic 
Worth 


Lincotn, Nes., Dec. 20.—The Lin- 
coln Symphony Orchestra gave its first 
concert of the season under the baton 
of Rudolph Seidl at the Stuart Theatre 
on a recent Sunday afternoon. A ca- 
pacity audience heard the program, in 
which Cornelius Van Vliet was ’cello 
soloist. 

An organ recital by Charles M. 
Courboin was sponsored by the Music 
Committee of the First Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church on a recent evening. 
The Lincoln String Quartet made its 
first public appearance at the Temple 
Theatre in the afternoon. Both events 
were attended by large audiences. 

Mr. Courboin’s artistry was appar- 
ent in interpretations of music by Han- 
del, Brahms, Franck, Widor, Benoit, 
and Grasse. The Lincoln String Quar- 
tet, consisting of Emanual Wishnow, C. 
Beaver, Lee Henenway and Marjorie 
Beattie, played Dvorak’s American 
Quartet, and the same composer’s Quin- 
tet for string and piano, in which 





OMAHA’S SCHEDULE IS ABLY SUSTAINED 


Visiting and Resident Artists 
Give Programs Which Are 
Appreciated 


Omana, Nes., Dec. 20.—A _ large 
audience assembled in Calvary Baptist 
Church on Dec. 6 to hear an organ 
recital by Robert Elmore, whose tech- 
nical skill and interpretative gifts are 
of a high order. One section of the 
program was given over to composi- 
tions by Pietro Yon, of whom Mr. EI- 
more is a pupil. 

On the same evening the Elks Apollo 
Club gave its mid-season concert under 
the able leadership of N. J. Logan. 
Mrs. W. Seavey Hudson, J. H. Wright, 
Leroy J. Maguire and William Mann 
were soloists. The accompaniments 
were in the hands of Ruby Rankin 
Pierce and Albert Satid, the latter also 
playing organ solos. 


Louise Shadduck Zabriskie gave an 
organ recital at the Joslyn Memorial 
Auditorium on Dec. 11, assisted by a 
quartet of singers: Gladys Moore, Mrs. 
Verne Miller, Leslie Hays and A. L. 
Hobbs. 

Outstanding in school circles was the 
production of The Two Vagabonds in 
Central High Auditorium on Dec. 8, 9 
and 10, under the direction of Carol 
Marhoff Pitts and Elsie Howe Swan- 
son. Leading roles were taken by Ker- 
mit Hauser, Rob Butts, Margaret Fry, 
Mary Jane France and JackeKolbo. 

Recent events reached a memorable 
climax in the two-piano recital given by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson in 
Joslyn Memorial Auditorium on Dec. 
13. The concert was arranged by the 
Tuesday Musical Club, and during their 
stay of several days in this city, Miss 
Bartlett and Mr. Robertson were ex- 
tensively entertained. 

Epitn Louise WAGONER 





Ernest Harrison was 
artist. 

A program made up chiefly of clas- 
sical works, was brilliantly presented 
at the weekly artists’ musicale of the 
University School of Music by the 
Zabriskie String Quartet of Omaha. 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


the assisting 





Julie Nessy Scores 
as Soprano Soloist 
with Concertgebouw 


_ * " . 
Julie Nessy, Who Sang Successfully with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra and in Amsterdam 
and Hague Concerts 


AMSTERDAM, Dec. 10.—Julie Nessy, 
soprano of Prague, who sang at the 
Salzburg Festival last summer, scored 
a veritable triumph at her first appear- 
ance with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra under Willem Mengelberg recently. 
She sang Una Voce Poco Fa from The 
Barber of Seville, and Mozart’s Mia 
Speranza Adorata with exquisite taste 
and musicianship and her vocal powers 
brought forth “bravos” in which con- 
ductor and orchestra joined. 

On the following two days, Mme. 
Nessy was heard in concerts here and at 
The Hague, devoting her program en- 
tirely to Dvorak, with Josef Suk, noted 
Czech composer, at the piano. She du- 
plicated her earlier successes before 
sold-out houses, the event in The Hague 
being attended by notables in social, dip- 
lomatic and governmental circles. 

Re-engagements with orchestra and 
for concerts followed immediately upon 
these occasions. 


HARRISBURG CONCERTS 


Symphony Orchestra Adds to Reputa- 
tion—Club Gives Program 

Harrispurc, Pa., Dec. 20.—Giving a 
splendid concert on Dec. 15, the Harris- 
burg Symphony Orchestra entrenched 
itself more firmly than ever in the es- 
teem of the community. George King 
Raudenbush is a dynamic young con- 
ductor, and the orchestra’s performance 
of Schumann’s Fourth Symphony would 
have reflected credit on seasoned play- 
ers. Les Préludes by Liszt had a stir- 
ring interpretation as well. 

Alice Decevee Mitchell, pianist of 
this city, was the soloist, disclosing an 
adequate technical equipment and a 
sonorous tone in Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo. There was also an interlude of 
popular music. 

The Wednesday Club gave a Schu- 
mann program on Dec. 13. Taking part 
were Mrs. Henry W. Van Pelt, Mrs. 
Thamzine Cox Drake, Vivian Eves 
Steele, Mrs. Henry H. Rhodes, Sara 
Lemer, Mrs. John N. Levan, Marga- 
retta Kennedy and George Naugle. 
José Iturbi was presented by the club 
earlier in the season. 
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NEW HAVEN EVENTS 
REACH HIGH LEVEL 


Symphony Orchestra Success 
Continues—Carol Choir 
Presents Program 
New Haven, Dec. 20.—Giving its 
second concert under David Stanley 
Smith in Woolsey Hall on Dec. 11, the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra play- 
ed an all-Wagner program. The list 
consisted of the Overture and Baccha- 
nale from Tannhauser; the Prelude to 
Act III and Walther’s Prize Song from 
Die Meistersinger, with Hugo Kort- 
schak, concertmaster, playing the violin 
solo; Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from 
Gotterdammerung; the Forest Mur- 
murs from Siegfried, and the Prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde. 

Each year the New Haven Carol 
Choir links the season’s festivities to 
the spirit of Christmas by singing 
carols in Battell Chapel on the campus 
of Yale University. These concerts are 
time-honored events, sponsored by the 
honor society of Phi Beta Kappa. The 
program given on Dec. 12 before a ca- 
pacity audience, was repeated on Dec. 
14. Many of the carols sung on such 
occasions are arranged by David Stan- 
ley Smith. Those heard for the first 
time this year were from Volume IX 
of the Carol Society Publications. The 
concerts are generally under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Edward Bliss Reed, who 
is widely known for his research work 
along these lines. 


Fine Ensemble Concert 


The first ensemble concert by the 
faculty of the Yale School of Music 
was given in Sprague Hall on Nov. 30, 
the artists being especially successful 
in Mozart’s String Quartet in C and 
in the Schumann Quartet for piano, 
violin, vioia and ’ce!'s in E Flat, Op. 
47. Kodaly’s Duo for violin and ’cello, 
Op. 7, completed the program. The 
performers were Artnur Hague, pian- 
ist; Hugo Kortschak and Romeo Tata, 
violinists; Harry Berman, violist, and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellist. 

The Civic Orchestra of New Haven 
gave its first concert of the season in 
the Junior High School in Fair Haven 
on Dec. 4. The program was popular, 
with Julia Speratore, soprano, as 
soloist. Francesco Riggio conducted. 
The orchestra had appeared previously 
in a concert given by the Woman's 
Choral Society of New Haven, Richard 
Donovan, conductor, and the University 
Glee Club of New Haven, led by Mark 
Andrews, in Woolsey Hall. Among 
the works on that program were the 
9Prayer of Thanksgiving, Bach’s Break 
Forth, O Beauteous Light, and the 
Hallelujah Chorus from Messiah. 

Lily Pons sang to an over-crowded 
house in the third recital of the Wool- 
sey Hall Concert Series on Dec. 13. It 
was her first appearance in this city and 
she was received with thundering ap- 
plause. Assisting were Luigi Alber- 
ghini, flutist, and Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, accompanist. 

Mites KASTENDIECK 





Ruth Posselt Heard in Amsterdam 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Ruth Posselt, 
young American violinist, has appeared 
with success in Amsterdam, according 
to news received in this city. This 
was Miss Posselt’s first concert in the 
Dutch city, and her debut in London 
was also auspicious. Her accompanist 
was Tasso Janopoulo, who has been as- 
sociated with Jacques Thibaud. 
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AMERICAN PROGRAM 
PROVES ATTRACTIVE 


Large Audience in Rochester 
Attends Program of 
Native Works 








Rocuester, Dec.—Dr. Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School of 
Music, conducted the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the twenty- 
eighth concert of the American Com- 
posers Series on Friday evening Dec. 
9, at the Eastman Theatre. 

With the exception of the first two 
or three, these concerts were formerly 
held in Kilbourn Hall, the compara- 
tive smallness of which precluded the 
use of the whole Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and also prevented many people 
from attending. Admission was by 
ticket only, though tickets were to be 
had for the asking, so long as_ they 
lasted. 

No tickets were used for this con- 
cert, and doubt was expressed whether 
enough people were interested in the 
series to fill the Eastman Theatre. But 
the interest of the community was at- 
tested by the presence of 3,000 persons 
who expressed enthusiasm throughout 
the evening. 


Program Is Well Chosen 


Dr. Hanson chose the program with 
good judgment. It opened with Mac- 
Dowell’s Indian Suite in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the MacDowell Colony and the 
seventieth of the composer’s birth, and 
continued with first Rochester per- 
formances of modern works. There 
were: Gershwin’s overture, La Rumba, 
in which Cuban instruments were used ; 
Loeffler’s Evocation for women’s voices 
and orchestra, an exquisite composition, 
full of the charm of wooded hills and 
sunny slopes and of “Pan’s pipings” ; 
Robert Russell Bennett’s Concerto 
Grosso, Sketches from an American 
Theatre, and Edwin Stringham’s Noc- 
turne. The concerto, humorous and 
original and orchestrated with skill, 
consists of five movements which seemed 
all too short. The nocturne is a deli- 
cate and poetic composition, atmospheric 
and introspective. Dr. Stringham was 
present to receive the plaudits which 
his music aroused. On their way out, 
persons in the audience gave the ushers 
their votes for the works they liked best. 


Will Give Students’ Works 


Compositions by stadents of the East- 
man School will also be heard at a con- 
cert. The festival in May will bring, in 
addition to new choral and orchestral 
pieces, two new ballets. One of the 
latter, Le Guiablesse, by William Grant 
Still, has a Martinique setting with a 
text by Ruth Page. 

Among other works to be presented 
during the season are: a ballet by Bur- 
rill Phillipps, a graduate of the school; 
a choral work, Exodus, by Bernard 
Rogers, and Timothy Mather Spelman’s 
Pervigilium Veneris for chorus, which 
has been produced in Paris but will be 
new to America. 

Present Secret of Suzanne 

The Secret of Suzanne and an act of 
La Pique Dame were given by the East- 
man School’s opera department in Kil- 
bourn Hall on Dec. 17 and 19. Emanuel 
Balaban conducted; Nicholas Konraty 
was the dramatic producer, and Clar- 
ence Hall had charge of the scenic ar- 
rangements. 

Lily Pons delighted a large audience 
in the Eastman Theatre on Dec. 16. 
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BUFFALO SYMPHONY TO FUNCTION AGAIN 


Hanson Will Conduct 
Berlin Philharmonic 
in American Program 





Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester 


RocuFster, Dec. 20.—Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music, has accepted an invitation to 
conduct the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on Jan. 6 in an all-American 
program. He will sail from New York 
on the Deutschland tomorrow. 


The list Dr. Hanson will present is 
the following: Chanticleer Overture, 
Mason; Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan, 
Griffes; Romantic Symphony, Hanson; 
Concerto Grosso, Sketches from an 
American Theatre, Bennett; Money 
Musk, Sowerby; Scherzo, from Afro- 
American Symphony, Still; Natchez- 
on-the-Hill, Powell; Pan and the Priest, 
Hanson (by request). 

This invitation is in line with the 
mission which Dr. Hanson is under- 
taking for the Oberlander Trust of the 
Carl Shurz Foundation in connection 
with the promotion of closer cultural re- 
lations between Germany and America. 

M. E. W. 


HEARD IN ROCHESTER 





Reiner Conducts Philharmonic in 
Applauded Evening Concert 


RocHeEstTer, Dec. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting, gave a second evening con- 
cert at the Eastman Theatre on Dec. 1, 
before a large audience. 

The program consisted of the Bach- 
Respighi Prelude and Fugue in D, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony and Brahms’s 
First Symphony. Mr. Reiner gave 
scholarly readings of all three works, 
the Bach standing out as especially 
admirable. The audience recalled Mr. 
Reiner a number of times in its enthu- 
siasm, and the orchestra was also given 
a warm tribute. M. E. W. 





Luigi Alberghini, flutist, assisted, and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek was at the piano. 


Fine Chamber Playing 


The Kilbourn Quartet, consisting of 
Gustave Tinlot, Alexander Leventon, 
Samuel Belov and Paul Kefer, appeared 
in Kilbourn Hall on Dec. 6 before a 
cordial audience. It is always a pleasure 
to hear the Kilbourn players, and one 
regrets they are not heard oftener. The 
program presented quartets by Borodin, 
Mozart and Debussy. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


' Millhouse, 


————e 


Committees Co-operate to Guar- 
antee Support of Orchestra 
Series 


BurFra.to, Dec. 20.—Plans for con- 
certs by the Buffalo Symphony Or- 
chestra, John Ingram, conductor, have 
lain quiescent for some time. Now, 
however, it is announced that the civic 
music committee, headed by Dr. Frans 
Visser’t Hooft, has guaranteed support 
of a series of winter programs to be 
given on Sunday evening in Elmwood 
Music Hall. The orchestra has been 
enlarged from sixty-five to eighty-five 
pieces. The Buffalo Musical Founda- 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce will 
co-operate with the civic committee. 

The Philharmonic Concert Series pre- 
sented Lawrence Tibbett at the Buffalo 
Consistory on Nov. 17. The following 
Sunday evening a co-operative group of 
local musicians gave the first recital of 
a series of six in private homes. The 
program contained novelties in the form 
of two songs by Petyrek, with the titles 
of Spat and Der Wind. Margaret Bar- 
rell was the soloist. A string trio by 
Beethoven, Dohnanyi’s C Minor Piano 
Quintet and various ensemble accom- 
paniments enlisted Ilona McLeod, Eva 
Rautenberg, Helen Eastman, Agnes 
Joseph Fortuna, Harriet 
Lewis, Ivan Shapiro and Ralph Calia. 


Programs by Choral Units 


The Harugari Frohsinn Male Chorus, 
Carl Noehren, conductor, gave a con- 


CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
FORMED IN ROCHESTER 





Music Association Sponsors Organiza- 
tion—Babes in Toyland Scheduled 
for Holiday Week 


Rocuester, Dec. 20.—Formation of 
the Rochester Civic Opera Company as 
a permanent organization under the 
sponsorship of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association, is announced by 
Arthur M. See, executive director of 
the association. 

The company has already produced 
The Chocolate Soldier, Sweethearts and 
The Merry Widow, and will give three 
performances of Victor Herbert’s Babes 
in Toyland in the Eastman Theatre on 
Dec. 30 an 31. The Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, conducted by Guy Frazer 
Harrison, will take part, and Alonzo 
Price of New York has been engaged 
as producer. 

“The company will provide the city 
with a form of stage entertainment of 
which there has been a noticeable lack 
in the past few years,” says Mr. See. 
“It will also afford talented young 
Rochester artists an opportunity to gain 
professional stage experience.” 

M. E. W. 





NEWARK FORCES HEARD 





Schelling Is Soloist with Civic Sym- 
phony Led by Gordon 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 20.—With 
Ernest Séhelling as piano soloist, the 
Newark Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Philip Gordon, gave a 
concert in the Broad Street Theatre on 
Nov. 27 and enhanced its already en- 
viable reputation. The program in- 
cluded Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, Schumann’s Concerto, the Over- 
ture Oberon and Little Brown Jug by 

Mr. Gordon. 


cert in Elmwood Music Hall on Nov. 
22. A week later the Buffalo Orpheus, 
directed by William Breach, won de- 
erved acclaim for its fine singing. Inga 
Hill, contralto, was the soloist. 

Under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, Palmer Christian, head of the 
organ department of the University of 
Michigan, was heard in a recital at the 
First Presbyterian Church on Dec. 4. 
The same evening the Hart House 
String Quartet gave the second pro- 
gram of its series in Buffalo homes. 
Novelties were the Brahms Sextet in G 
and a Beethoven quintet in which the 
Hart players were aided by Lee Smith, 
cello, and Thomas Brennand, viola. 

Chromatic Club members have given 
two of their regular Saturday afternoon 
programs. On Dec. 5, Dan Gridley, 
tenor, made his Buffalo debut under the 
auspices of this club. Among American 
composers featured was A. Walter 
Kramer with his song, For a Dream’s 
Sake, and Clara Edwards with The 
Fisher’s Widow. 


Choir Sings Folk Songs 


The Pro Arte Symphonic Choir, a 
mixed chorus led by Arnold Cornelissen 
gave a program largely of folk song 
arrangements on Dec. 9. Henry Col- 
lins, a talented lad, was solo pianist, and 
Frances Messersmith the accompanist. 

Olive Frost, a progressive local pian- 
ist, was heard in recital Dec. 6. She 
made a favorable impression. 

Mary M. Howarp 


The orchestra gave its fifth concert 
in East Orange High School on Nov. 
30. Schubert’s Overture to Rosamunde, 
Saint-Saéns’s Danse Macabre and ex- 
cerpts from Mendelssohn’s music to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream were 
features of the program. 


A program of Pictures and Stories in 
Music was given at the orchestra’s 
sixth appearance on Dec. 14 under Mr. 
Gordon’s baton. The Fingal’s Cave 
Overture by Mendelssohn, Weber’s In- 
vitation to the Dance, the Prelude to 
the Third Act of Lohengrin and ex- 
cerpts from Carmen were heard, Mr. 
Gordon explaining the compositions be- 
fore they were played. Beruch Alt- 
mann, twelve-year-old violinist, won ap- 
plause for a fine performance of the first 
movement of Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 


P. G. 





GIGLI CONTINUES TOUR 





Triumphs in European Concerts—Deco- 
rated by King of Denmark 


The triumphal tour which has taken 
Beniamino Gigli to leading cities in 
Europe continued on into December, 
according to dispatches received here. 
Storms of applause greeted the tenor 
at his recital at the Stadtische Saalban 
in Essen on Oct. 30; his second ap- 
pearance in Cologne, the first having 
been in opera, was hailed by press and 
public, and an audience of 10,000 gath- 
ered in the Sportpalast in Berlin when 
he sang there on Nov. 21. This concert 
was sold out far in advance. 


After a gala performance of La Bo- 
héme at the Royal Theatre in Copen- 
hagen on Nov. 24, a benefit for the 
opera pension fund, the King of Den- 
mark made Mr. Gigli a Commander of 
Dannebrog, a high honor. 

Another triumph was the concert at 
the Musikhall in Hamburg on Dec. 1. 
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FINE MUSIC HEARD 
BY BALTIMOREANS 


Peabody Orchestra Plays Score 
by Conductor—Programs are 
Distinctive 


Battrmore, Dec. 20.—The first con- 
cert of the season given by the or- 
chestra of the Peabody Conservatory ot 
Music disclosed the seriousness of the 
students who have been capably trained 
by Gustav Strube, the conductor. An 
intelligent reading of Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphonie Pathétique was a fine 
achievement for the young players, who 
were also heard to advantage in Mr. 
Strube’s Nocturne. Soloists were Syl- 
via Meyers, harpist; Victor Just, flut- 
ist, and Earl Lippy, baritone. 

The Quinton Players, a string quartet 
consisting of Abram Moses, Walter De 
Lillo, Edmund Cooke, and Siegfried 
Hemberger, completed its series of 
three programs on Dec. 19 at Levering 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University. 

A capacity audience heard the last 
concert in a series held by the Musical 
Art Quartet in Levering Hall. Tans- 
man’s Triptyque was a novelty, in addi- 
tion to quartets by Mozart and Borodin. 

Concerts at the Jewish Educational 
Alliance have aroused interest. The 
program given by the orchestra under 
Henrik Essers on Dec. 11 proved that 
the group is doing good work. Gloria 
Garcia, Grace Arnold, Helen Go- 
louchowska, Blanche Seidman, Arthur 
Kaplan, Marian Levin ‘and Freda 
Miller gave the program on Dec. 18. 
These concerts are under the direction 
of Lester Levy. 


Sylvia Lent Is Heard 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, assisted by 
Frank Bibb, pianist, gave the seventh 
recital in the Peabody series on Dec. 9. 
From a Loved Past and Natchez-on- 
the-Hill by John Powell were among 
the items that won favor. 

Haydn’s bicentenary was observed by 
the Harmonie Singing Society, which 
gave a concert in Lehmann’s Hall on 
Dec. 5 under the conductorship of Theo- 
dore Hemberger. Werner Kern and 
Jacob Sausewere were soloists. How- 
ard R. Thatcher accompanied. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave its 
annual novelty program on ‘Dec. 18 in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel ballroom. A 
Night in the Broadcasting Studio of 
WBCM gave opportunity for the mem- 
bers to appear in “five hours”—the 
Wurtzburger, Baltimore Music Club, 
Bubble, Kennel and Russian. Frederick 
P. Stieff served as announcer. 

Under the direction of William Gil- 
bert Horn, the Mount Vernon Players 
presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial 
by Jury on Dec. 7 and 8. The cast in- 
cluded Mr. Horn, C. Walter Porter, 
Ruth Folckemmer, Leroy MacLean, H. 
Robert Jachens, John Mitchell, Carlton 
Molesworth, Catherine Logan and Iona 
Burns. Harry Patterson Hopkins ac- 
companied. Frieda Etelson, violinist, 
Catherine Logan, pianist, and Evelyn 
Hamilton Wood, reader, gave a brief 
recital before the opera each evening. 


Notable Guests Appear 


John Goss and the London Singers 
were heard in an attractive program at 
the Maryland School for the Blind. 
Overlea, on Dec. 11. 

Issay Dobrowen made his first ap- 
pearance in Baltimore when he con- 
ducted the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 14 in the 
series sponsored by the T. Arthur Smith 
Concert Bureau. Harold Bauer was 
heard by members of the Bach Club on 
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Harold Dalquist Pays 
Visit to United States 
After Honolulu Recitals 





gid 


Harold Dalquist, American Baritone, Who 
Returns to His Native Country 


Harold Dalquist, American baritone, 
who has lived in England for some 
years, recently returned from Honolulu, 
where he appeared in concerts with 
success. 

Mr. Dalquist, who was born in Mas- 
sachusetts of Swedish parentage, began 
his studies in Boston with Vincent Hub- 
bard. After military service in 1917, 
he went to England. There he worked 
with Raimund von Zur Miihlen. In 
1928 he took part in a series of Schu- 
bert centenary concerts in London, and 
since then has been identified with mu- 
sical life in Great Britain. 

His first New York recital in the 
Town Hall on Jan. 2 will take the form 
of a lieder program. 





Dec. 13. An afternoon audience at the 
Peabody Conservatory applauded a 
recital by Guiomar Novaes on Dec. 16. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Leopold Stokowski, gave its first 
concert of the season at the Lyric on 
Nov. 23 under the local management of 
the T. Arthur Smith Concert Bureau. 
Elizabeth Ellen Starr is the counsellor. 
As a preparation to the programs, 
Frances McCollin of Philadelphia gives 
informative talks and piano illustrations 
in the home of Mrs. Francis Jencks 
before the concerts. , 

Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by Carl 
Lamson, gave a recital at the Lyric on 
Nov. 14 under the management of 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene. 


Give Memorial Concert 


A testimonial list in memory of the 
late George Castelle was given in the 
Central Y. M. C. A. on Dec. 4. Franz 
C. Bornschein presented a manuscript 
composition dedicated to Mr. Castelle’s 
memory. This work, based on a text 
by Dorothy Rose, was sung by Elsie 
Craft, Constance Hedja, Robert Wiede- 
feld and Clement Andrew, with the 
composer at the piano. Also taking 
part in the program were: the Balti- 
more & Ohio Glee Club, Ivan Servais, 
conductor; the Castelle Chorus of 
Physicians and Surgeons, led by John 
Elterman; the Meyerbeer Singing So- 
ciety and the Madison Avenue Temple 
Choir, with Abram Moses conducting; 
and Elsa Baklor, soprano. Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Castelle, Charlotte Reed, Arthur 
Caplan and Albert Ruppel were the 
accompanists. The concert was ar- 
ranged by Maude Pope Hoffmann. 
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Feasts and Famines Alternate in 
Pittsburgh's Supply of Concerts 


By Harvey GAuL 


ITTSBURGH, Dec. 20.—Music is 

an off-agin-on-agin-Finnegin in 
Pittsburgh and like the grand old story 
ry Pharaoh’s kine, we’re lean and we're 
at. 

On Wednesday the 19th, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, he of the collar and the 
perpendicular pose, came down from 
Detroit and brought his excellent or- 
chestra. 

At the matinee performance at Car- 
negie Music Hall, Victor Kolar, asso- 
ciate conductor, gave a trick program, 
The Evolution of the Orchestra, from 
Bach to Honegger, from four men to 
Pacific 231. Great success, vastly stim- 
ulating and somewhat amusing. 

Then at the evening performance at 
the Mosque, Mr. Gabrilowitsch com- 
posed a historical program with works 
which had not been played here within 
the last twenty years—which was more 
or less correct seeing as John Powell’s 
Natchez-on-the-Hill was not written 
twenty years ago. Grand performance 
and Dr. Gabrilowitsch drew salvos of 
applause. 

The Choir Ensemble Society, Lyman 
Almy Perkins, director, gave a sterl- 
ing performance of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio at Bellevue, Dr. Casper Koch 
at the organ. Lyda Smith Flenner, 
soprano; Mrs. L. Wallace Ohl, con- 
tralto; Matthew Kramer, tenor, and F. 
Clair Anderson, bass, took care of all 
solo parts. The work was repeated at 
Dr. Koch’s Northside Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon in lieu of the regular 
Sundav afternoon organ recital. 

Friday, the 16th, John Goss and the 
London Singers came to say “Merry 
Christmas” with carols and some glori- 
ous old sea shanties. Good show. 


’Cello, But No Popper 


Sunday night, the 18th, as the calen- 
dar reckons sabbaths, Samuel Kliachko, 
first ‘cellist of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, took out his knee-fiddle and 
gave a sonata recital. 

Think of it, a sonata recital for ’cello. 

What! No Popper? 

None. Only de Fesch, Eccles, Strauss 
and Beethoven, and it was a vood pro- 
gram. Sara Kliachko, the lecturer, ac- 
companied her husband-performer. 

Oscar del Bianco and his intrepid 
Pittsburgh String Ensemble gave the 
second of their concerts to a crowded 
Carnegie Hall. This organization has 
been re-vamped, enlarged and what is 
more to the point, improved. Result: 
profitable and fascinating programs. 

Cass Ward Whitney, one of best 
baritones in this end of the state (Oh, 
well! while we’re boasting, let’s make 
it the whole state, what’s a li’l range of 
mountains got to do with embracine 
territory?) has taken over the choral 
work at the Pennsylvania College for 
Women. 

Helen Keil, an accomplished organ- 
ist and director, was in charge, but 
Miss Keil was injured in an automobile 
accident, and that left the P. C. W. 
sans director. Whitney is taking over 
and running the show and is making a 
good job of it. 


Pibrochs Are Soundin’ 


Over in outer Brookline the pibrochs 
are soundin’. The Scottish and Brook- 
line Choirs combined. went Hebridean 
and gave the old Hielan’s Psal-l-m 
tunes. while Edward Griffiths was im- 
ported to plav harp. Celestial music 
out there in the suburbs. 

There came out of the sage brush 
country of Oklyhomy (business of tom- 


toming Zane Grey) a beautiful Indian 
princess, and her name was Princess 
Pe Ata, which, when translated into 
the vulgate of Ptitsburgh, where the 
only Indian language known is “heap 
fire-water, how—and how!” means 
“straight as an arrow.” 

Anyway the Princess Pe Ata gave a 
series of recitals through courtesy and 
generosity of the Frick Foundation, 
and she’s superb. She’s a daughter of 
the Chickasaw tribe. 

So the week went out with the Indian 
sign hung on all of us. 

Tuesday, the 13th, Georgia Orwig, 
one of the best of our younger girls, 
gave a piano program of much beauty. 
Plenty of Bach, Brahms and Scriabin, 
and for a postlude she finished off with 
the Schumann A Minor Concerto with 
Hazel Peck Speer thumpin~ out some 
lusty passages upon the second piano. 

Lucrezia Bori, that brilliant and 
beautiful Catillian, gave what is called 
“a costume recital.” Bori is not old 
enough to go in for the costume thing, 
she still has voice and style, and a cos- 
tume is a last resort to cover up vocal 
deficiences. 





PLAYS STOESSEL SUITE 


El Paso Symphony Includes Novelty in 
Season’s First Program 

Er. Paso, Tex., Dec. 20.—A capacity 
audience heard the first concert given 
this season by the El Paso Symphony 
Orchestra. H. Arthur Brown, the con- 
ductor, introduced a novelty, the His- 
pania Suite by Stoessel, and gave a 
finely-balanced performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. Com- 
pleting the program were the Phedre 
Overture and Liadoff’s Music Box. 

Carlile Tucker, baritone, gave a re- 
cital at his studio on Nov. 27, accom- 
panied by Mrs. W. R. Brown. 

Mrs. C. M. Burke presented the fol- 
lowing pupils at Unit y Centre recently : 
Ruby Ray Smith, Alicia Hatchett, 
Theda Joyce Ferguson, Mary Jean 
Moore, Frank Snyder, Louise Barn- 
hart, Colleen Hodges, Estella Durola, 
Betty Stark and Bernice Mitchell. 

G. B. C. 
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SCORE READING 


By Martin BERNSTEIN 
Price $2.50 


“For many years we have been 


urging students to learn to read 


score by practicing reading scores. 


MORMON 


ASALA 


. . . From now on we shall simply 


Ie 


say, ‘Buy or borrow a copy of Score 
Reading by Bernstein and do what 


it tells you.” 


» 


“This valuable new work begins with 


easy excerpts from the three-part 


writings of Palestrina and Josquin 
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and ends up with an extract from 
Debussy’s Fetes. 
excellent and the grading gradual.” 


The material is 
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New English Singers Bring Cus- 
tomary Yuletide Cheer in Two 
Recitals—People’s Chorus un- 
der Camilieri Gives Annual 
Christmas Festival—Guila 
Bustabo Heard in Recital— 
Second Appearances by Noted 
Artists—Berta Levina in Debut 


AMILIAR holiday events were varied 

by appearances of new personalities on 
New York concert stages, while second 
recitals of Rachmaninoff, Poldi Mildner 
and the Vienna Sangerknaben drew large 
audiences. Beal Hober and José Echaniz 
revisited Manhattan’s concert world after 
an absence of several years, and Bruce Si- 
monds drew a devoted audience for his 
annual piano recital. Several glee clubs 
added to the festivities. 


Helen von Doemming Makes Debut 


Helen von Doemming, soprano, with 
Stephen Whitford at the piano, gave a 
debut recital in Steinway Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 7. 

Miss von Doemming displayed a voice 
of agreeable quality, true in pitch and 
under excellent control. Her program 
was not, perhaps, selected with discre- 
tion. The Ave Maria from Bruch’s Das 
Feuerkreuz is a somewhat trying work, 
especially to commence with; and the 
banal aria from Puccini’s Manon Lescaut 
might have been dispensed with. In Ger- 
man songs, however,.Miss von Doemming 
sang with real understanding and gave dis- 
tinct enjoyment to her audience. . 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The Plaza Artistic Morning on Dec. 8 
was given by Anna Case Mackay, soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. The accom- 
panists were Edwin McArthur and Theo- 
dore Saidenberg. 

Mme. Case Mackay sang an aria from 
Thomas’s Mignon and songs in French, 
Italian, Norse and English besides an 
~~ agua encore in both French and Eng- 
ish. 

Mr. Zimbalist played works by Paganini, 
Debussy, Moussorgsky and Sarasate. 

The usual large audience filled the ball- 
room and gave both artists much applause. 


John S. Carlile Lectures on the Voice 
in Radio 

The seventh item of the course of lec- 
tures conducted by Ivah L. Bradley at 
the New School for Social Research was 
given on the evening of Dec. 8 by John S. 
Carlile, production manager of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

Mr. Carlile gave an interesting talk on 
microphone technique, commercial broad- 
casting auditions and radio audiences, 
bringing out information not at the com- 
mand of the singer in general, and highly 
useful to all aspirants for radio honors. 
Members of the audience were invited to 
participate in order to form a basis of 
discussion. M. 


Singers Club of New York 


ine first private concert of the Singers 
Club of New York, Charles A. Baker, 
conductor, was given in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 8, with Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano, as assisting soloist. 

The purely choral part of the program 
included Ralph L. Baldwin’s Hymn be- 
fore Action, an arrangement by Howard 

a-low of A. Walter Kramer’s Pleading, 
Adeste Fideles, The Shepherdess by Mac- 
Murrough and Shenandoah, arranged by 
Marshall Bartholomew. : 
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Pre-Holiday Weeks Show Varied Concert Calendar 





in His New York 


Annual 


Simonds, 
Appearance, Pleased a Large Audience in 
the Town Hall 


Bruce 


Miss Rodgers was heard in a group by 
Ries, Marx, Mozart and Strauss, another 
by Coleridge-Taylor, Cary, Luckstone, 
and Worth, and in the solo in Schubert’s 
Great Is Jehovah. Incidental solos in 
Archer Gibson’s Immortal Spirit of Song 
were sung by Clinton Inglee and Wesley 
Aves, and in Ho, Jolly Jenkin from Sul- 
livan’s Ivanhoe by Carroll Voorhees. 

Mr. Baker’s conducting throughout the 
program was musicianly and the singing 
of the club was up to its high standard. 
Beatrice Anthony played Miss Rodgers’s 
accompaniments. H. 


Rachmaninoff in Second Recital 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist. (C. H.) 
Dec. 9, evening. 

Sonata No. 2........ etanknnr es Rachmaninoff 
Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57...... Beethoven 
EEE Gc enbaesenssecsaeen Schumann- Liszt 
NEE. i cudipdeciseean cat Schumann-Tausig 


The Maiden’s Wish; The Return Home 
Chopin- Liszt 


Serenade = ...ccsccecceeeeseeess SChuUbert- Liszt 
The Brooklet .. Schubert- Rachmaninoff 
SE datuauhovscsseeccuehbeseen Rachmaninoff 


Spinning Song ...... pehiesuskhae Wagner- Liszt 


The program Mr. Rachmaninoff offered 
at his second recital seemed to hark back 
to the styles of an earlier day with its 
generous representation of song-tran- 
scriptions. Of these none found greater 
favor than the player’s own Daisies. But 
the creative Rachmaninoff was not at his 
greatest in the sonata that opened the re- 
cital, a work fluently written around 
thematic material of so little significance 
that the impression was of many notes mak- 
ing much ado about surprisingly meagre 
substance. The Appassionata Sonata was 
played with vehement dramatic accent and 
clean-cut architectural cohesiveness. In 
the after-program the pianist’s own 
Humoreske and Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
came in for special applause. His ver- 
sion of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Bumble Bee 
and two Chopin waltzes were other added 
numbers. 


Durieux Chamber Music Ensemble 


The Willem Durieux Chamber Music 
Ensemble, which recently made a semi- 
public appearance in Steinway Hall under 
the auspices of the department of music 
of New York University, was heard in a 
concert in the Barbizon Plaza on the even- 
ing of Dec. 9, with Percy Grainger, pian- 
ist, assisting. 

The program began with Handel’s Con- 
certo in D Minor for strings, then Mo- 


zart’s Serenade for strings was played. A 
first performance of Grainger’s arrange- 
ment of Ye Banks and Braes o’Bonnie 
Doon was heard, after which Mr. Grain- 
ger, with the string ensemble, played his 
Handel in the Strand. Jacques Pillois’s 
Japanese suite, Cinq Hai-Kai, given by 
Frances Blaisdell, flute; Leone Petigrue, 
harp; Dorothy Minty, violin; Marjorie 
Harding, viola, and Genevieve Hughel, 
‘cello, made a good impression. Sibelius’s 
Romance in C and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Flight of the Bumble Bee, arranged by Mr. 
Durieux, and Holst’s St. Paul Suite com- 
pleted the program. 

A large audience was obviously delight- 
ed with the playing of the organization 
throughout the evening. 


Bruce Simonds Gives Annual Recital 


Bruce Simonds, pianist. (T. H.) Dec. 
19, afternoon. 

rn 2 2. BEOROP ... sic csuseecesan Bach 

ee Mice niodave ¢e0d de Mozart 

OE See Schumann 


Refiets dans l'eau; La soirée 


"eS. "Fas ary Debussy 
Le retour des muletiers......... de Severac 
La Maja et le rossignol.......... Granados 
Pe Us oo ov nv cte eden wndien Bartok 
Mr. Simonds has established a definite 


following in New York, and annually at- 
tracts to his recitals audiences that are 
thoughtful and appreciative of the best. 
Students who have been members of his 
classes at the School of Music of Yale 
University are almost certain to be pres- 
ent, and to this contingent there may be 


could again take pleasure in the clean-cut 
and clear technical frame-work in which 
it is Mr. Simonds’s habit to present his 
ideas. He always plays all the notes, and 
plays them distinctly. There is never any 
slurring or muddiness. Everything is 
there, exactly as it was written. But this 
impeccable delivery is not obtrusive. It 
is merely the means by which an end of 
esthetic satisfaction is reached. The end 
may be no more serious than the Turkish 
March of Mozart’s Sonata, but it is in- 
variably beautiful; and when Mr. Sim- 
onds sets himself the task of reproducing 
the glamor of Debussy, he does so with 
an insight which fulfills the keenest ex- 
pectations. All in all, the concert was one 
which added both to the player’s fine rep- 
utation and to the artistic knowledge of 
those who heard it. V. 


Washington Heights Oratorio Society 


The first down-town performance of the 
Washington Heights Oratorio Society was 
given in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 10, with Carlo Kohrseen conducting. 

The society was augmented by the David 
Grove’s Richmond Glee Club and the 
Brighton Heights Choristers. The pro- 
gram included a group of five carols and 
the Christmas portion of Handel’s Mes- 
siah. Soloists were Merran Reader, so- 
prano; Amy Ellerman, contralto; Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, and Walter Greene, baritone, 
the last-named substituting for Earl Tuck- 
erman. Frederic Nehring, president of the 
society, delivered an address during the 
intermission, telling the aims of the or- 
ganization. 

A friendly audience applauded the work 





The Tradition of Christmas Concerts by the English Singers Was Adhered To This Year, to 


the Delight of Their Listeners. 


Three New Members of the Group Are Dorothy Silk, Joyce 


Sutton and Steuart Wilson 


added many other music-lovers who have 
found by experience that a Simonds recital 
is an event which feeds their appetite for 
good music interpreted in a thoroughly 
reliable manner. Seekers after sensation 
are less conspicuous, and their absence is 
really a tribute to the sterling quality of 
Mr. Simonds’s performances. 

At this recital the discriminating critic 
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of the soloists and chorus with obvious 
approval. 4 
Dance Centre Gives American Work 


For the opening of its second season, in 
the Barbizon Plaza on the evening of Dec. 
10, the Dance Centre presented a new 
ballet, Tempo (Dance Marathon), for 
which the music was written by Herbert 
Kingsley and the choreography by Gluck- 
Sandor. The syncopated: work with its 
thin plot was cleverly mimed by the cast, 
headed by Felicia Sorel, and with new 
members in the persons of Tashamira. 
ee Cartier, Richard Stuart and Claire 
ea. 

The scenario is by Robert M. Coates. 
the decor by Reginald Marsh. In spite of 
its great length, the ballet gave much 
pleasure to a cordial audience. . 


Yale Glee Club 


The Yale Glee Club, Marshall Bartholo 
mew, conductor, gave its annual New York 
(Continued on page 19) 
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MUSIC BY SCALERO 
IS LIKED IN ROME 


Molinari Conducts Divina For- 
esta—Augusteo Has New 
Furnishings 
Rome, Dec. 1.—It will be of interest 
to Philadelphian music lovers to know 
that Rosario Scalero, of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, won the Roman pub- 
lic’s full approval when his work La 
Divina Foresta was given at the open- 
ing concert of the Augusteo. Inspired 
by the Twenty-eighth Canto of Dante’s 
Purgatorio, it is a short symphonic 
poem full of poetic melody, simply con- 
structed yet on noble lines. It was ad- 
mirably conducted by Bernardino Moli- 
nari. Mr. Scalero shared his success 
with Respighi, who figured on the pro- 
gram with his most delightful suite for 

small orchestra, Gli Ucelli. 

The public was in the pleasantest of 
tempers, for in addition to the program 
itself, a great surprise awaited it. After 
twenty-five years of arduous service, 
the well-worn red seats and the musty 
old carpets and door curtains, almost 
historical relics of the Augusteo, had 
been removed. We now enjoy our sym- 
phonic music occupying the most mod- 
ern of stalls. In the boxes are chairs 
covered to match the new curtains and 
carpet, all as blue as the Italian skies, 
and a shining parquet floor worthy of 
our state ballrooms supplants the dusty 
tiles of yore. 

This new clean Augusteo was worthy 
of the Paderewski concert which fol- 
lowed two days after and which drew 
all musical Rome. The hall was packed 
and appreciation was demonstrated by 
an incessant clamor for encores. 

A Dozen Symphony Concerts for Milan 

Mian, Dec. 1.—A series of twelve 
symphonic concerts to take place from 
January to March at the Conservatoire 
is promised. Adriano Lualdi and Max 
Reiter are the organizers. The latter 
will direct six of the concerts and the 
remaining performances will be en- 
trusted to the following guest con- 
ductors: Ottorino Respighi, [ldebrando 
Pizzetti, Igor Stravinsky, Desiré De- 
fauw, Karl Elmendorff and Willy Fer- 
rero. 

Most of the painters who specialize 
in stage work and all budding Max 
Reinhardts are heard about town hum- 
ming or whistling Aida, for La Scala 
has invited all of these to compete in 
designs for few scenery for Verdi's 
masterpiece. An exhibition of all the 
works sent will be held in the foyer of 
La Scala. The management reserves 
the right to select one scene (should 
they be so disposed) from any of the 
designs sent for the whole opera. 

c. . 





Women’s Broadway Community Chorus 
Heard in Flushing 

The Women’s Broadway Community 
Chorus gave the first concert of its fifth 
season in the Church-on-the-Hill, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., on Dec. 8 under the di- 
rection of Edith Baxter Harper. A 
varied program included appearances of 
Georges Vigneti, violinist, and Mia 
Dohrman, who was heard in songs by 
Mozart, Wolf and Scott. There were 
also solos by Frances Rassica, and 
Mmes. Cobb and Ames. Mrs. George 
Sengelaub and Paul Creston accom- 
panied. 

Officers are: Agnes M. Ames, presi- 
dent; Ella Ejifert, vice-president; Irene 
Splain, secretary, and Mary Sengelaub, 
treasurer. 
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Rosario Scalero, Whose Divina Foresta Was 
Given at the Opening Concert of the 
Augusteo in Rome 


RENOWNED ARTISTS 
APPEAR IN CAPITAL 


National Symphony Continues 
to Win Approval in 
Excellent Concerts 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—The Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra’s Sunday 
program on Dec. 11, conducted by Hans 
Kindler, contained a Bach overture, 
the Prelude to the Third Act of Tristan 
und Isolde and excerpts from Carmen, 
all of which were received with en- 
thusiasm. Taking part were the Wash- 
ington Choral Society, which sang 
Sleepers Wake, by Bach, and Erna 
Pielke, contralto, who had not been 
heard in this city before. She made a 
profound impression with Wagner's 
Traume, My Heart at Thy Sweet 

Voice and the Habanera. 

On Dec. 3 the orchestra gave a highly 
successful concert for young people, an 
excellent program being well presented. 
The overture, the suite and form in 
music were explained by Mr. Kindler, 
and the orchestra played the Overture 
to Oberon and the Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger, in addition to music by 
Gluck and Bizet. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s annua! 
series of musical mornings at the May 
flower began on Dec. 7, with a joim 
recital by Edward Johnson and Hallie 
Stiles. It was Miss Stiles’s first ap- 
pearance in Washington, and she de- 
lighted the socially brilliant audience. 
A favorite of many seasons, Mr. John- 
son included among his songs one en- 
tiled Dogwood, composed by Rhea Wat- 
son Cable, of Washington. Features 
of the program were duets from Reméo 
et Juliette and La Bohéme. The second 
musical morning brought Guiomar No- 
vaes and Paul Kochanski, both of whom 
played brilliantly 

Issay Dobrowen conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra at its concert of Dec. 13. José 
Iturbi, Jascha Heifetz and Feodor Cha- 
liapin have been presented in recitals 
by Mrs. Wilson-Greene. 

RutH Howe. 








Bori Sings in East Orange 

East Orance, N. J., Dec. 20—A 
capacity audience heard the second of 
Mrs. William S. Nelson’s Tuesday 
Morning Musicales, given in the Hotel 
Suburban by Lucrezia Bori, with Fred- 
erick Bristol at the piano. 

P. G. 








TITO SCHIBA 


Metropolitan Opera Tenor 
writes: 
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DROSCHOWSHKI 


Distinguished Vocal Authority who 
will re-establish New York Studios 
beginning Monday, January 2, 1933 


Address: 
Secretary, 205 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone: Circle 7-5420 
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An Editorial by Hector Berlioz 


ECAUSE of the lively comment that has 
been evoked in various quarters by a recent 
editorial in Musica America which bore the 
title, Conductor-Revisers and the Question of a 
Man’s Music Not His Own, the Editor has de- 
cided to let a famous composer, who was also 
a pungent critic, speak on this subject. The fol- 
lowing is excerpted from the Memoirs of Hector 
Berlioz. as newly revised by Ernest Newman and 
issued in handsome format by Alfred A. Knopf: 


Theoretically it is recognized as an 
axiom that when any alteration in a 
great work is required it should be made 
by the greatest artists only ; that, in fact, 
correction should come from above, 
never from below. Practically what 
takes place every day without protest 
is the exact opposite. Mozart was mur- 
dered by Lachnith; Weber, by Castil- 
blaze; Gluck, Grétry, Mozart, Rossini, 
Beethoven and Vogel were all mutilated 
by this same Castilblaze; Beethoven 
saw his symphonies corrected by Fetis, 
Kreutzer and Habeneck. 


It is futile to assert that, in botching 
masterpieces, these adapters have some- 
times made lucky hits ; no exceptions can 
condone such abominable desecration. 
No, no, no; a thousand times, no; mu- 
sicians, poets, prosewriters, actors, pian- 
ists, conductors of the third, second or 
even the first order, have no right to 
meddle with Beethoven or Shakespeare, 
or to bestow their scientific or aesthetic 
alms on them. 


No, no, no; a hundred times, no. No 
man, be he who he may, has any right to 
compel any other man, be he who he 
may, to wear a mask not his own; to 
speak in tones not his own; to take a 
shape not of his own choosing; to be- 
come a puppet, subject to his will; or to 
be galvanized after he is dead. If he 
was not a great man, let him lie. If he 
was a great man, let his equals—nay, 
even his superiors—respect him ; and let 
his inferiors bow down humbly before 
him. 

At the last concerts spirituels at the 
Opéra, Kreutzer cut out ever so many 
passages from one of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, and Habeneck profited by this 
example to suppress some of the instru- 
ments in another. And does not one hear 
strange big drum, ophicleide and trom- 
bone parts in London which Mr. Costa 
has stuck into the scores of Don Gio- 
vanni, Nozze di Figaro and Barber of 
Seville? And if conductors are permit- 
ted according to their fancy to suppress 
or add instruments in such works as 
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these, who shall prohibit violin—or 
horn-players, or any back-desk musician, 
from following their example? And 
what is to restrain translators, editors, 
or even copyists, engravers and printers 
from doing the same thing? 

Does not this lead to the utter ruin 
and destruction of all Art? And is it 
not the bounden duty of those who love 
Art and glory in her beauty to guard 
the liberty of the human mind, and to 
prosecute the culprit who violates its 
unwritten laws, and denounce him with 
all possible wrath, crying: “Your crime 
is ridiculous. Despair! Your stupidity is _ 
culpable. Die! Be thou rejected, de- 
rided, accursed of men. Despair and 
die!” 


The Editor does not take the volatile Hector’s 
maledictions too seriously. He does not ask any 
conductor, first, second or third class, who has 
tinkered with other men’s music, to despair and 
die. But he respectfully suggests that all wielders 
of the baton would do well to ponder these stric- 
tures of the worthy Berlioz. 





Music and Its Holiday Boon of Good Will 


OR MUSIC, perhaps more than any other 

of mankind’s interests, save the activities of 
the churches themselves, the holidays are the 
holy-days the old English term implied. This is 
not merely because the holiday season is a time 
of special attention to music in places of wor- 
ship. Nor is it because of many special perform- 
ances of oratorios and cantatas of religious sig- 
nificance, with the Handel Messiah and the Bach 
Christmas Oratorio heading a long list of notable 
works as important musically as they are repre- 
sentative of the religious impulse in man. It is 
because all humankind, whatever its religious 
affiliations or its lack of them, whatever its par- 
ticular rung on the ladder of musical apprecia- 
tion, whatever its leanings toward or away from 
the music of Brahms or the music of Jerome 
Kern, the music of the Gregorian chant or the 
music of the Broadway show, finds music in 
sustaining agreement with the spirit of generos- 
ity, of kindliness to all men, of thankfulness for 
the boon of life itself, and of grateful forgetful- 
ness of the cares, plodding or acute, that infest 
the other days of the toilsome year. 


It is one of the almost inexplicable phenomena 
of music that, alone of all forms of art expres- 
sion, its power to express the sordid and the vi- 
cious is near to nullity. Sensuous as it often is, 
there is an ideality in even its most voluptuous 
utterances. Save as the listener, by dint of much 
effort may contrive to imagine it, there is no evil 
in the glorification of the carnal in the Tann- 
hauser Bacchanale. This ideality becomes even 
something of reverence in Debussy’s conceivably 
neurotic Afternoon of a Faun. Popular music 
has produced its liberal share of vulgarity, as the 
term goes in its application to sound. But has 
an obscene bar ever been written, except by ex- 
tension in the use of words or by visual sugges- 
tion not properly the concern of music at all? 
This is not the preachment of a moralist. It is 
not intended as a disparagement of the other arts 
in dealing frankly and boldly with phases of life 
that our religious teachings, our traditional codes 
of conduct and our past standards of thought 
have stigmatized as the opposite of holy. It is 
only the application of our thesis that music, the 
art which most powerfully expresses the ideal 
and which falls the* farthest short of the power 
of literature to depict what is debasing or mean, 
is, by virtue of its essential character of ideality 
and reverence, the natural companion of man’s 
holy-days and holidays. The proof will be heard 
this next week over millions of radios as well as 
in church, opera house and concert hall. 


I I I I 


Personalities 








Metropolitan Opera Stars Are Guests at a Benefit Party. 

Rosa Ponselle and Giovanni Martinelli Attend a Dance 

Given on the Conte di Savoia in Aid of the Italian 
Welfare League 


Schneevoigt—A recent orchestral appointment 
of interest is that of Georg Schneevoigt to the 
conductorship of the Helsingfors Philharmonic. 


Supervia—Giving a recital recently in Paris, 
Conchita Supervia featured Spanish gypsy songs 
with guitar accompaniment, and sang the group 
in a costume especially designed for her by the 
Spanish painter, Marian Andreu. 


Moore—An agreement to make records for the 
Victor Company has been signed by Grace Moore, 
whose first release will be a duet from The 
Dubarry with Richard Crooks. 


Caressa—At a banquet in Paris which was at- 
tended by Ministers Albert Sarraut and Gratien 
Candace, the badge of Commander of the Legion 
of Honor was conferred upon Albert Caressa, 
well-known Parisian violin maker. 


Cohen—“Music,” said Harriet Cohen, the British 
pianist, recently, “really belongs to the person who 
writes it. We people who play it don’t count at 
all. I think people are far too keen on the inter- 
preter and not nearly keen enough on the com- 
poser. 


Muck—At a recent rehearsal of Parsifal under 
the baton of Karl Muck, during the magic garden 
scene, the Flower Maidens were singing, “I smell 
sweet! I smell sweet!” Dr. Muck stopped the 
rehearsal and called to one of them: “Listen, 
young lady, I don’t doubt that you smell very 
sweet, but you begin to smell one beat too soon!” 


Reuss-Belce—Celebration of her  seventieth 
birthday, in Germany, has been a recent event in 
the life of Luise Reuss-Belce, who was one of the 
Flower Maidens in the premiere of Parsifal at 
Bayreuth in 1822. Mme. Reuss-Belce sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera during the early years of 
this century and created the soprano role in 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s Der Wald in that house. 


Elman—There are still fields of beauty to be 
explored in the classics, according to Mischa EI- 
man, who returned from a tour of Europe on 
the Bremen on Dec. 14. To “put new life into 
the old works,” rather than introduce new com- 
positions, is the violinist’s avowed intention. It 
is a mistake for an artist to think he has got out 
of a work everything there is in it, Mr. Elman 


says. “One can always go back and find new 
things.” 
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GOLSCHMANN PLAYS 
WORKS BY MODERNS 


St. Louis Are Thoroughly 
Enjoyed 

St. Louis, Dec. 20.—The purely or- 
chestral programs given by Vladimir 
Golschmann and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra have met with enthu- 
siastic reactions on the part of audi- 
ences. Mr. Golschmann’s choice of 
material has been so diversified and his 
conducting so dynamic, that results 
have been thoroughly satisfactory. 

For the fourth pair of concerts on 
Nov. 11 and 12, Mr. Golschmann in- 
troduced a work never before heard in 
St. Louis, the First Concerto Grosso of 
Filip Lazar, young Roumanian com- 
poser, who, in this composition, says 
much with his treatment of tuneful 
themes. Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony and La Mer by Debussy com- 
pleted the program. 

Another contemporary composer was 
represented the following week-end, 
when Mr. Golschmann brought out a 
symphonic poem, The Vagabond, by 
Powell Weaver, an original work 
which, w odern in texture, is 
melodious and coherent. The composer 
was present and received the plaudits 
of two large audiences. The Overture 
to Schumann’s Manfred, Ravel’s Rap- 
sodie Espagnole and the Brahms Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn were also 
played. 

The soloist was Marion Telva, con- 
tralto, formerly a resident of this city, 
who sang magnificently in Adieu 
Foréts from ‘Tchaikovsky’s Jeanne 
d’Arc and in songs by Schubert and 
Strauss. 

Singers Are Welcomed 

The Vienna Sangerknaben, led by 
Dr. Georg Gruber, appeared at the 
Odeon on Nov. 24 under the Cueny 
Concert Direction. 

On ‘Nov. 18 Dino Borgioli, tenor, 
was the second attraction in the artist 
series at the Principia, singing with 
superb artistry in classical, romantic 
and operatic music. Corinne Frederick 


accompanied. ; 
Harry Boyer, baritone, gave his 
debut recital on Nov. 14 at the 


Wednesday Club Auditorium, singing 
in a highly commendable manner. Mr. 
Boyer possesses a voice of fine timbre, 
carefully trained and excellently used. 
French, German and English songs 
comprised his program. He studied 
with Bernard Ferguson, to whom he is 
now an assistant. Mary Welchans was 
his accompanist. 

Music by Bach, Haydn and Mozart 
was heard in the Sheldon Memorial 
Hall on Nov. 17 at the first chamber 
concert in a series of six sponsored by 
the Ethical Society. Participants were 
the Max Steindel Quartet; Helen Trau- 
bel Carpenter, soprano; Corinne Fred- 
erick, pianist, and Mrs. Frank Jewett, 
organist. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Just Before the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company Left Philadelphia to Make Appearances 

in the West, Some of the Principals in Goldmark's The Cricket on the Hearth, Which Repre- 

sented Manager Andreas Dippel's Expedition into the Realm of Opera in English, Were 

Photographed at the Stage Door of the Metropolitan Opera House. From the Left, They 

Were: Mabel Riegelman, Henri Scott, Helen Stanley, Riccardo Martin (Borrowed from the 
Metropolitan), and Maggie Teyte 


On ne Doit jamais Dire a une 
Fontaine .. . 

“I shall never marry,” said Geraldine 
Farrar, “and I never intend to marry. 
I am old-fashioned enough to think a 
woman should be subordinate to her 
husband, and I must have my freedom 
or I can’t work.” 

1912 
What, Even Then? 

The present governmental subsidy of 

the Paris Opéra is insufficient. 
1912 
They Are Not All Millionaires 
The late Coleridge-Taylor left an es- 
tate of the value of $4,370. 
1912 
What Became of It? 
Siegfried Wagner conducted a first 


performance of his opera, The Bear- 





Doris Kenyon appeared in the Odeon 
on Nov. 11 in a charming costume re- 
cital entitled Lyric Silhouettes, in which 
she sang representative songs of France, 
Ireland, Russia, Germany, Spain and 
England. Max Rabinowitch accompa- 
nied and played solos. 

Five girls and five boys have been 
awarded six months free instruction 
with local teachers of their choice 
through a gift from D. C. Kerckhoff 
of the Pevely Dairy Co. These scholar- 
ships followed monthly tests open to 
children from eight to sixteen years 
of age 

Vasile Avramenko and his Ukrainian 
Folk Ballet appeared at the Odeon on 


skins at the Royal Opera of Saxe-Alten- 
berg. Considerable approval was mani- 
fested for the work. 
1912 
Isn’t All Opera a Gamble? 
Declare war against Monte Carlo 
Parsifal. Germans object to perfor- 
mance in world’s gambling centre and 
Wagner family threatens prosecution. 
1912 
Have Mussolini Revive It 
Kaiser Wilhelm has just completed 
the scenario of a new ballet which is 
to be called Corfu. 
1912 
Meyerbeer’s Margot 
Miss Hempel Makes Her Debut in 
New York. Berlin’s Favorite Colora- 
tura Soprano Warmly Applauded at 
Metropolitan. 





Nov. 20 in a tribute to George Wash- 
ington. 

Frank Parker, an authority on folk- 
lore, gave an enjoyable program be- 
fore the St. Louis Woman’s Club on 
Nov. 17. 

The Molino Grand Opera Com- 
pany recently presented La Traviata 
at the Odeon with a capable cast. 

Susan L. Cost 
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SERIES OF OPERAS 
OPENS IN BROOKLYN 


Metropolitan Gives Traviata— 
Resident Forces Heard 
in Concerts 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 20.—La Traviata, 
with Rosa Ponselle, Tito Schipa and 
Lawrence Tibbett in the cast and Tul- 
lio Serafin conducting, opened the Met- 
ropolitan Opera series in the Academy 
of Music on Dec. 6. The event, apart 
from its musical interest, was, as usual, * 
the borough’s outstanding social rite. 
The company will come to Brooklyn for 
five more performances. 

The season’s first Apollo Club con- 
cert attracted the customary large and 
socially distinctive audience to the 
Academy on Nov. 29. Under the baton 
of William Armour Thayer, the chorus 
was heard to good effect. The soloist 
was Rose Bampton. 

The first of Mary Thornton McDer- 
mott’s annual series of three musicales 
in the Old Master’s Room of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, was held on Dec. 13. Par- 
t'cipating artists were Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, pianist; the Russian Cathedral! 
Quartet, and a trio composed of Mrs. 
McDermott, pianist, Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, violinist, and Nerino Bianchi, 
‘cellist. Exceptional interest was 
aroused by Miss Heyman’s authorita- 
tive interpretation of the Fourth Sonata 
and other works by Scriabin. 





Song and Piano Recital 


A joint recital by Arnold Spector, 
baritone, and Jacob Schwartzdorf, pian- 
ist, was given in the Brooklyn Little 
Theatre on Dec. 11. Mr. Spector’s 
items, delightfully enacted in costume, 
were chosen from light operas. Mr. 
Schwartzdorf played, among other 
works, a composition of his own entitled 
Delirium. 

A choral and orchestral concert was 
held in the Academy on Dec. 8 under 
the auspices of the United Norwegian 
Choral Societies as a centennial com- 
memoration of the birth of Bjérnson. 
Ole Windinstad conducted. The pro- 
gram was composed almost exclusively 
of music by Grieg. 

José Iturbi was the assisting artist 
on Nov. 22 at Olin Downes’s fourth 
lecture-recital in the course entitled The 
Enjoyment of Music. On Nov. 30, the 
fifth event in this series, which is pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and 
before capacity audiences in the Acad- 
emy, had the title Lieder; Schubert to 
Brahms and Wolf, with Lotte Lehmann 
as soloist. 

Fetrx Deyo 
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Operatic Masterpieces Re-enter Metropolitan Repertoire 


(Continued from page 5) 


myths die hard. But this one, unfor- 
tunately, can ill be spared. We hope 
still to be left in possession of the tale 
about the overture that Rossini was 
writing while in bed; how it slipped 
off on the floor and how, rather than 
get out or bend that far over, he wrote 
an entirely new overture. 

Perhaps the oddest thing about the 
Metropolitan first performance—and in 
all probability the first in America— 
was that it should have combined Bru- 
schino in double bill with Elektra, cast 
and conducted as at the introductory 
performance of the Strauss thriller the 
week before. There were those who rel- 
ished the juxtaposition so little that 
they would have bestowed a wreath 
upon any Radiciotti who would have 
risen up, then and there, and declared 
it wasn’t so. 


Lakmé Repeated 


Lakmé had its second hearing of the 
season on the evening of Dec. 7, with Lily 
Pons again receiving rounds of applause 
in the name-part. She was ably assisted 
by Gladys Swarthout as Mallika, Giovanni 
Martinelli as Gerald, George Cehanovsky 
as Frederic and Léon Rothier as Nila- 
kantha. The lesser roles were capably 
filled by Mmes. Egener, Doninelli and 
Falco and Messrs. Bada, Windheim, Pal- 
trinieri and Ananian. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. é, 

One of the largest audiences so far this 
season heard the performance and ap- 
plauded with gusto. Miss Pons and Miss 
Swarthout did a beautiful piece of sing- 
ing in the Souls de Dome Epais, and the 
3ell Song was, of course, the feature of 
the performance. Mr. Martinelli’s sing- 
ing of the somewhat lengthy Fantaisie aux 
Mensonges was excellent. : 


A Benefit Bohéme 

Lucrezia Bori made her re-entry for 
the season in one of her most popular 
roles, Mimi in La Bohéme, on the after- 
noon of Dec. 8, for the benefit of Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell’s Medical Mission in 
Labrador. 

Miss Bori, who was greeted with a 
round of applause at her entrance, gave 
her customary fine portrayal of the role. 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was Rodolfo; Rich- 
ard Bonelli sang his first Marcello; 
Messrs. Frigerio, Ananian, Altglass, An- 
derson, Malatesta and Coscia completed 
the male side of the cast, and Nina Mor- 
gana was a vocally fine and sufficiently 
shrewish Musetta. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted. N. 


Aida for First Time 


The ever popular Aida was sung to a 
house of large dimensions on the evening 
of Dec. 8, Maria Miiller assuming the 
title role. The cast of popular favorites 
included Frederick Jagel’s first seasonal ap- 
pearance as Radames, Karin Branzell as 
Amneris, Armando Borgioli as Amonasro 
and Tancredi Pasero as Ramfis. Also tak- 
ing part were Messrs. Anderson and Pal- 
trinelli and Miss Doninelli. Rita de Le- 
porte was the solo danseuse. 

Mme. Miiller’s Ritorna Vincitor! and 
O, Patria Mia both received much ap- 
plause. Mr. Jagel sang Celeste Aida with 
fine tone and dramatic intensity, giving his 
usual splendid characterization. 

D. 


Jagel Sings in Boccanegra 
The second Simon Boccanegra, on the 
afternoon of Dec. 10, brought one im- 
portant change of cast, Frederick Jagel 
taking over the tenor part of Gabriele 
Adorno and singing it with admirable poise 
and musical tone. The opera brought a 


fresh triumph for Lawrence Tibbett in the 
title role, one of his most notable achieve- 
ments. Ezio Pinza, Maria Miiller, Claudio 
Frigerio and others re-appeared, with Tullio 
The magnificent en- 


Serafin conducting. 





Tullio Serafin, Who Conducted the First 
Performance of Rossini's || Signor Bruschino 


semble of the Council Chamber Scene and 
the spacious settings again gave pleasure 


O. 


The Traditional Double Bill 


There was ample excuse for the en- 
thusiasm which reigned on the evening 
of Dec. 10, when the traditional double bill 
of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci was 
presented for the first time this season. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted; and with 
Leonora Corona as Santuzza, Nina Mor- 
gana as Nedda, a new Tonio in the person 
of Richard Bonelli, plus the Lola of 
Gladys Swarthout and the participation of 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi and Armand Tokat- 
yan, the audience could bask in the pres- 
ence of favorite singers. 

Miss Corona’s vital interpretation of 
Santuzza rang true, in song as in action. 
That it was convincing was proved by the 
applause she received. In the hands of Mr. 
Tokatyan, Turiddu was also a life-like 
character, and Miss Swarthout’s lovely 
voice was at its best. Armando Borgioli 
invested the role of Alfio with a sturdy 
realism. As Mamma Lucia, Philine Falco 
had her own success. 

In Pagliacci, much of the evening’s en 
joyment was due to the highly artistic 
vocalism and stagecraft of Miss Morgana, 
who knows how to make a part stand out. 
Mr. Lauri-Volpi, the Canio, was happily 
cast; and Mr. Bonelli’s Tonio was well 
sung and was also very effective dramatic- 
ally. His Prologue was applauded vocifeér- 
ously. Alfio Tedesco as Beppe, and George 
Cehanovsky, the Silvio, contributed to the 
general excellence of the production. V. 


A Verdi-Wagner Sunday Night 


Nine leading singers took part in the 
excellent Verdi-Wagner bill which formed 
the Sunday Night Concert of Dec. 11, 
with Wilfred Pelletier conducting. Those 
who sang in the rich list were Leonora 
Corona, Doris Doe, Gota Ljungberg, Faina 
Petrova, Frederick Jagel, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Friedrich Schorr, Ludwig Hofmann 
and Armando Borgioli. F. 


Elisabeth Rethberg’s Return 


The season’s second Tannhauser was 
distinguished by the smoothly controlled 
and tonally beautiful singing of the role 
of Elisabeth by Elisabeth Rethberg, who 
rejoined the company at this performance, 
the night of Dec. 12. The soprano’s voice 
was in its best estate and she was careful 
not to force it beyond its normal resonance. 
Particularly in the Prayer of the last act, 
she made telling use of a warm and sym- 
pathetic ‘middle voice, held within the 
bounds of piano and mezzo-forte singing. 
She was very heartily welcomed when she 
appeared for Dich Teure Halle at the open- 
ing of the second act and was the re- 
cipient of much applause thereafter. 

One other change of cast was to be 


noted, Ludwig Hofmann taking over the 
role of Landgrave and singing it reson- 
antly and well, with a voice of baritonal 
quality, though equipped with the requisite 
low tones of a bass. His make-up was 
rather disturbingly youthful, particularly 





Ludwig Hofmann Was an Outstanding King 
Marke in the Season's First Tristan Performance 


when Wolfram was on the stage. Appear- 
ances aside, that worthy was sung richly 
and sympathetically by Friedrich Schorr, 
who delivered the Evening Star Ode 
entirely in the half-voice. The Tannhauser 
was again Rudolf Laubenthal, the Venus, 
Margaret Halstead, and the Shepherd, 
Aida Doninelli. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted a performance of generally high 
quality, with the playing of the Venusberg 
music particularly gratifying to the ear. 


The Season’s First Tristan 

The season’s first Tristan und Isolde on 
the evening of Dec. 14, had two newcomers 
in the cast, Gustaaf De Loor who sang 
Tristan, and Ludwig Hofmann as King 
Marke. The remainder of the cast was fa- 
miliar; Gertrude Kappel was _ Isolde; 
Karin Branzell, Brangane; Friedrich 
Schorr, Kurvenal; Arnold Gabor, Melot; 


Hans Clemens the Shepherd and the 
Young Sailor, and James Wolfe the 
Steersman. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 


The performance had many points of 
high excellence. Mr. De Loor brought 
nothing dramatically new to his part; but, 
when not constricted, his voice sounded 
well and always true to pitch. Mme. 
Kappel was less effective as Isolde than 
she has been, but her performance had sin- 
cerity and a definite dramatic line. Miss 
Branzell’s voice rang clear, and Mr. Schorr 
did well in a role which is not one of his 
best. 

Mr. Hofmann, singing his first King 
Marke, gave a performance that could 
scarcely have been bettered. His splendid 
voice was resonant and expressive, and 
he made his one important scene effective 
by his restraint and his plastic poses. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted with verve. 


A Charity Traviata 

The Ladies Christian Union Home for 
Self-Supporting Girls was richer by some 
$4,000 from a matinee performance of La 
Traviata on Dec. 15, when Rosa Ponselle 
again appeared in the name-part, with 
Lawrence Tibbett as the Elder Germont 
and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi singing Alfredo 
for the first time this season. Mmes. 
Egener and Falco and Messrs. Bada, 
Gandolfi, Picco and Ananian completed the 
cast. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

Miss Ponselle repeated her brilliant per- 
formance of Violetta and Mr. Lauri-Volpi 
was admirable. Mr. Tibbett’s Di Provenza 
earned prolonged and well-deserved ap- 
plause. 


L’Elisir d’Amore Repeated 


Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore was repeated 
on the evening of Dec. 15, with the same 





Leonora Corona Brought Her Dramatic Verve 
to the Role of Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana 


cast as at its first hearing except that Nina 
Morgana replaced Editha Fleischer in the 
role of Adina. Mme. Morgana sang the 
engaging music extremely well and acted 
with much vivacity, making her perform- 
ance a very delightful one. Philine Falco 
was Gianetta. 

Mr. Schipa repeated the success of his 
debut as Nemorino and Mr. De Luca and 
Mr. Pinza were Sergeant Belcore and Dr. 
Dulcamara respectively. Mr. Serafin con- 
ducted for the second time in one day, and 
projected all the gaiety of the sparkling 
music. D. 


Bonelli Appears as Valentine 

A repetition of Faust on the evening of 
Dec. 16 brought a new Valentine in the 
person of Richard Bonelli. This American 
artist grows in favor with each role in 
which he appears. His singing of Avant 
de Quitter brought a burst of applause, and 
in the male trio and the death scene he 
again created a fine impression both by 
his singing and acting. 

Queena Mario and Henriette Wakefield 
sang the roles of Marguerite and Marthe, 
as in the first hearing; but Mr. Rothier 
replaced Mr. Pinza as Mephistopheles, and 
Gladys Swarthout was heard as Siébel in 
the place of Miss Besuner. Mr. Wolfe 
again sang Wagner. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. 


Don Giovanni Back—With Changes 

Three changes of cast did not greatly 
alter the Metropolitan’s production of Don 
Giovanni when the Mozart masterpiece 
was brought back for the first time this 
season on the afternoon of Dec. 17. Fore- 
most of the new members was Tito Schipa, 
who sang the airs of Don Ottavio with 
taste and restraint and did not break the 
long phrases of Il mio tesoro. Tancredi 
Pasero sang Leporello in succession to 
Pavel Ludikar. The role was invested 
with sound routine but little of distinction. 
Pompilio Malatesta went even further thar. 
louis D’Angelo in clowning the role oi 
Masetto. 

Ezio Pinza made an imposing appearanc 
and sang well as the Don, but again was 
more the swashbuckling D’Artagnan than 
the irresistable lover. Rosa Ponselle’s 
beautiful voice was heard to best advantage 
in the lovely melody of Non mi dir, the 
so-called “letter” aria. Maria Miiller was 
an impetuous and generally successful El 
vira, and Editha Fleischer repeated he. 
success of former seasons as Zerlina. Léo, 
Rothier completed the cast as the Con: 
mendatore. 

Mr. Serafin conducted with vigor an. 
ardor. The performance was in many re 
spects an impressive one, though scarce, 
notable for its achievement of the traa. 
tional Mozart style. O. 


Rethberg Sings Butterfly 
; Elisabeth Rethberg was heard for the 
first time this year as Madama Butterfly at 
the popular Saturday night repetition of 
(Continued on page 27) 
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concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
oi Dec. 10. 

English and American folk songs, works 
by Andrews and Sibelius and a group 
from the Yale Song Book made up a pro- 
gram which was favorably received by a 
large audience. Sung for the first time, 
Down by the Sally Gardens and Steal 
Away, the latter arranged by Mr. Barth- 
olomew, were done with rare effectiveness 
and left no doubt of the undergraduates’ 
training. The Ave Maria of Arcadelt and 
Bantock’s Song of the Sea Pirates, with 
Sibelius’s Broken Melody, proved of espe- 
cial interest. 

The Eight Sons of Eli, popular radio 
singers, were featured. H. and S 
Howard played a waltz by Chaminade for 
two pianos. J. G. Holmes; H. L. Stebbins 
and C. M. D. Reed sang The New York 
Boating Song, composed ninety-five years 
ago; and there were solus by L. R. Brooks 
and D. C. Jillson. a 


The New English Singers 


Valiant concert-goers who braved Man- 
hattan’s first winter weather to hear the 
New English Singers in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 11, were amply 
rewarded. The designation “New” refers 
to three members who were not in the 
organization during other American tours, 
though one of these, Steuart Wilson, tenor, 
was a member of the original group be- 
fore it came to our shores in 1925. The 
other new members are Dorothy Silk, so- 
prano, and Joyce Sutton, contralto. Nellie 
Carson, soprano; Norman Notley, bari- 
tone, and Cuthbert Kelly, bass, remain. 

The work of the reorganized group dif- 
fers not at all from that of the old. Some 
of the compositions presented were new, 
some familiar. One of the most beautiful 
was Peter Warlock’s Corpus Christi and 
another, When David Heard that Absalom 
Was Slain, scored a hit at the singers’ 
first American appearance in the Library 
of Congress in 1925. Purcell’s Elegy on 
the Death of Queen Mary, sung by two 
female voices, was interesting from a his- 
torical point ‘of view but arid musically 
The Christmas carols were all beautiful 
and, of course, beautifully sung. 


Vienna Boys Again Delight 


The second concert of the Vienna 
Sangerknaben in the Lyric Theatre on the 
afternoon of Dec. 11 charmed the audi- 
ence of large proportions with further 
display of qualities so worthy of praise. 
The boys’ fresh and well-trained voices 
were heard in a list which again centred 


around Mozart’s miniature opera, Bastien 
and Bastienne, and which also included 
music by Gallus, Schubert, Mendelssohn 


and Wagner. Dr. Georg Gruber directed 
and accompanied. ’ 


Berta Levina Makes Auspicious Debut 


Berta Levina, mezzo-contralto. Kurt 
Ruhrseitz, accompanist. (T. H.) Dec. 
11, evening. 

Be eer Toe Marcello 

Le Violette .seeee Scarlatti 

Ecco il Punto from Titus............ Mozart 

Die Post; Nacht und besarse Rastlose 

Liebe ‘ -Schubert 

Nicht mehr. zu dir zu " gehen; ‘Das Madchen 

Spricht; Die Mainacht............. Brahms 

Schon wie Thirza bist du; Knabe und 

wens atheudetautes UitGH rich Wolff 

OS ene ee Strauss 

Vielle Chanson Espagnole............ Aubert 

Vocalise-Etude; Chanson Espagnole...Ravel 

Alone upon the House Tops..Tod Galloway 

A Piper...... Sapekasanes Michael Head 


The Last Song ..James H. Rogers 


One of the most promising new singers 
of the season, Miss Levina was welcomed 
cordially by an audience unusually large 
for debuts. She handled her long and 
difficult program with ease, and provided 
many moments of beautiful tone quality 
and delightfully intelligent interpretation. 
The voice is well produced and even in 
all ranges; she possesses excellent breath 
control and a canny sense of style. Both 
dramatic and lyric lines were accom- 
plished with skill. 


Escudero Gives Second Program 


The second program of the season given 
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New York's Concert Fortnight 


by Vicente Escudero on the evening of 
Dec. 11 delighted the audience which filled 
the Lyric Theatre to capacity. The per- 
formance was one of especial attractive- 
ness. Once more Mr. Escudero projected 
his ideas with singular vividness, being 
ably assisted by Carmita and Carmela, 
whose charm cannot be gainsayed. 

Basque dances were featured, and there 
was an intriguing number _ entitled 
Rhythms, executed without music, in ad- 
dition to the comedy Goyescas. Wit and 
humor are characteristics of which Mr. 
Escudero makes apt use, and his tech- 
nique is that of the practised artist. 


As before, the accompaniments were 


providid by A. Guro at the piano and Luis 
Mayoral, guitarrist. V 





Berta Levina, Mezzo-Contralto, in a Town Hall 
Recital Debut, Gave Evidence of Many Fine 
Qualities 


New York Chamber Music Society 

The New York Chamber Music Society, 
under the direction of Carolyn Beebe, 
gave its second Sunday salon-concert in 
the Plaza on the evening of Dec. 11. Mar- 


cel Grandjany, harpist, was the guest 
artist. 

The program, presented with taste and 
skill, included Handel’s B Flat Concerto 


for harp, Op. 4, No. 6, performed in its 
original form for the first time, it is be- 
lieved, in New York. Also played were 
Theodore Blumer’s Sextet in F, Op. 45; 
Maurice Ravel’s Introduction et Allegro, 
and Jacques Pillois’s Croisiére Rhapsodie 
Mediterranéenne, still in manuscript, writ- 
ten at the MacDowell Colony, Peterboro, 
N. H., during the past summer especially 
for the society. Mr. Grandjany’s playing 
was marked with brillance and musician- 
ship and won much applause from the au- 
dience. 7 


Maria Safonoff Plays Scriabin 


Maria Safonoff, pianist, was the guest 
at the meeting of the Russian Society of 
Arts and Letters in Steinway Building on 
the evening of Dec. 11, giving a lecture- 
recital on Scriabin. She told many inci- 
dents of the composer’s life and work and 


of his studies with her famous father, 
Vassili Safonoff. Her illustrations at the 
piano included several of the delicious 


Chopinesque preludes, the Etude Op. 12, 
the Nocturne for the left hand, the Fourth 
Sonata and several more advanced works. 
Mme. Safonoff played with deep musicality 
and an evident feeling for the works in 
question. 


Marie Giese Makes Debut 


Marie Giese, soprano, who comes from 
the West, made her first New York re- 
cital appearance at the Barbizon on the 
afternoon of Dec. 11. 

Miss Giese did not go far afield for her 


program, except for some unfamiliar old 
French songs. Early Italian airs were 
well sung, as was a group of lieder of 


Schubert and Schumann. Miss Giese dis- 





Aurelio Giorni, Whose Quintet Was Played 


by the Elshuco Trio, 
Member, 


of Which. He 
with Assisting Artists 


played a voice of good quality under ex- 
cellent control. Her singing was that of 
an exceedingly promising debutante. Y. 


Amy Ward Durfee’s Second Recital 


Amy Ward Durfee, contralto, Arthur 
Hitchcock, accompanist. (S. H.) Dec. 12, 
evening. 


An die Liebe; Schmerz; Der 
Sommerfaden; Schnitterlied ....... Trunk 
SeohilGied: Lienesode.....cccccccceses Berg 
erry re ee Schénberg 
Venus Mater; Mailied............ Pfitzner 
a, OR SO ara Medtner 
Wie Ejinst; Regen; Waldseligkeit; 
Ee GE occwa tas cevesevsasoae taste farx 
This was the second of Mme. Durfee’s 
unique series of modern programs. Too 
much credit cannot be given any singer 
who presents a list of songs like this 


which, of necessity, is of limited appeal. 
When one adds the singer’s musicianship 
and ability to project the moods of the 
songs, the result is even more notable. 
As a matter of fact, not all of the songs 
were of thrilling interest. The two by 
Berg did not seem to arrive anywhere. 
Schonberg’s Warnung was difficult to 
take seriously, but Mme. Durfee hit ex 


actly the right emotional note. Pfitzner’s 
songs were worth while and those by 
Marx, tinged somewhat with the Sch6n- 


bergian character, were well done. It was 
interesting to hear all these works, even 
though one could not take many of them 
to one’s heart. H. 


Hortense Monath Reappears 
Hortense Monath, pianist, played for 
the first time this season in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 12, presenting a 
conservative program, save for the first 
New York performance of a suite, Op. 
25, by Schonberg. 

Miss Monath began with the Tausig 
transcription of Bach’s D Minor Organ 
Fugue, playing it with authority and clar- 
ity. The Brahms Sonata, Op. 1, which 
came next, was somewhat involved here 
and there, but on the whole, satisfactory. 
The suite by Schdnberg, following the 
antique succession of dance forms, was a 
somewhat self-conscious piece of caco- 
phony. In the concluding group, by 
Chopin, Miss Monath did her best playing. 
The Mazurka. Op. 41. No. 2, and the 
Scherzo Op. 31, were the best of the four 
works by this composer. 


Elshucos Play Quintet by Giorni 


Elshuco Trio: Karl Kraeuter, violin; 
Willem Willeke, ‘cello; Aurelio Giorni, 
piano; assisted by Edwin Ideler, violin, 
and Conrad Held, viola. (E. A.) Dec. 


13, evening. 


Trio in F, Op. 18 
Ouintet in A Minor 
Quintet in D Minor.. 


seeamis Saint -Saéns 

’ ..-Aurelio Giorni 
bentaneds Frank Bridge 

Mr. Giorni’s quintet was a high light. 
It is a meaty composition, workmanlike, 
comprehensible and built according to well- 
defined patterns. Unified as to structure, 
it is expressive of diversified moods and 
sustains emotional interest. Mr. Giorni’s 
associates insisted that he come alone be- 
fore the audience to acknowledge the spon- 
taneous applause; and he, in turn, brought 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HARTFORD CHORUSES 
GIVE NOVEL WORKS 


Unfamiliar Music Heard in 
Notable Concerts—Recital- 
ists Are Welcomed 


Hartrorp, Dec. 20.—The Choral 
Club of Hartford presented more than 
100 men under the direction of Ralph 
L.. Baldwin in the first concert of the 
club’s twenty-sixth season on Dec. 9 
at Bushnell Memorial Hall. Jean 
Palmer Soudeikine, dramatic soprano, 
assisted, with Frank Chatterton as ac- 
companist. 

Two new settings for male voices by 
local musicians were heard here for 
the first time, the program including 
John Spencer Camp’s Lux et Veritas 
and Mr. Baldwin’s sonorous arrange- 
ment of a Russian folk song, From the 
Lonely Isle. Marshall E. Seeley was 
accompanist for the club. : 

The Hartford Oratorio Society, under 
the leadership of Edward F. Laubin, 
opened its season on Dec. 13 at Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall, handling with skill 
a difficult program consisting of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s La Vita Nuova and two 
movements from A Sea Symphony by 
Vaughan Williams. The chorus of 250 
was assisted by Lisa Roma, soprano; 
Frederic Baer, baritone, and forty-eight 
men from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, with J. Theodorowicz as princi- 
pal. Arthur Priest was organist, and 
Mrs. Burton Yaw pianist. 

The choral club of the Travelers In- 
surance Company gave its ninth an- 
nual program of Christmas carols on 
Dec. 15 at Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
tickets being available to the general 
public without charge. The chorus and 
the assisting Travelers Symphonic Or- 
chestra were under the direction of 
Christiaan Kriens. The program in- 
cluded Basque, Flemish and Walloon 
traditional carols arranged by David 
Stanley Smith of Yale University and 
not heard here previously. Solo parts 
were taken by Lillian Saunders, Helen 
Edgecombe, Miga Codraro, Charles B. 
Beach and B. Fred Grant. The ac- 
companist was Laura C. Gaudet, Charles 
J. Taylor was at the organ. Prof. Wil- 
liam B. Bailey is president of the club. 

Moshe Paranov’s annual piano recital 
was heard in Bushnell Hall on Dec. 11, 
the program including works by Gra- 
zioli, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and 
Brahms. 


Programs by Noted Visitors 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra in con- 
certs given in the Connecticut River 
Valley on Dec. 7, 8 and 9. The first 
program was heard in this .city, the 
others were held at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege and in John M. Greene Hall, 
Northampton. Mr. Gabrilowitsch ap- 
peared as soloist in Brahms’s First 
Piano Concerto at all three events, with 
Victor Kolar as associate conductor. 

Feodor Chaliapin sang on Dec. 4 in 
the Kellogg Series, assisted by John 
Corigliano, violinist, and Ivan Basilew- 
sky, accompanist. Lucrezia Bori and 
Alberto Salvi gave a joint recital earlier 
in the series, Miss Bori’s accompanist 
being Frederick Bristol. 

The Beethoven Glee Club of South 
Manchester and the Wennerberg Male 
Chorus of New Britain, assisted, to- 
gether with local soloists, in a memorial 
program given on Nov. 10 at Bushnell 
Memorial Hall in celebration of the Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Tricentennial. Fifteen 
hundred Swedish citizens of Hartford 
and vicinity attended. 


Joun F. Kyes, Jr. 








Concerts in New York 
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them back with him to share in the 
plaudits. 

A tone that was silky, yet that could be 
strong enough when the music called for 
strength, perfect team work and obvious 
sincerity were hall-marks of the Elshucos’ 
playing throughout the evening. y 


Nina Koshetz Gives Recital of 
Dance Songs 


Nina Koshetz presented an unusual pro- 
gram to a highly interested audience in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 13, with 
Boris Kogan at the piano. 

Of some twenty-five listed items, almost 
all were dance songs of many nations and 
of an extraordinary variety, including 
pieces in French, English, Italian, Russian, 
Polish and Spanish and from South Amer- 
ica. Two Fourteenth Century troubadour 
songs announced, arranged by Carl Engel 
from manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress, had been lost in the mail and could 
not be sung. 

It is not possible to go into detail with 
so long a list. Few singers could have 
brought the variety of expression to the 
program that Mme. Koshetz did, and the 
result was not only satisfactory but unique. 
Dramatic values were carefully stressed 
and at no time was there any exaggeration. 
A waltz song by Issay Dobrowen entitled 
Last Night by the Window had a first 
hearing and proved agreeable. Arensky’s 
waltz song generally known as Im Mitten 
des Balles, with a French translation by 
Mme. Koshetz, was given a vivid interpre- 
tation. D. 


Gina Pinnera Gives Recital 


Gina Pinnera, soprano, whose singing is 
well-known to concert-goers, gave her first 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 13, with Edwin McAr- 
thur at the piano. 

Mme. Pinnera’s fine voice was displayed 
to advantage in a program that included 
Gluck’s Divinité du Styx and Bellini’s 
Casta Diva. There were also a group of 
Schubert lieder, songs by Hahn, Lecuona 
and Rachmaninoff, and an American group 
by Forsyth, Marion Bauer, Alice Close, 
A. Walter Kramer, Charles Maduro and 
Georg Liebling. 

The Schubert songs were well handled, 
and the Canto Indio of Lecuona in the 
third group was particularly appreciated. 
The American songs, some of which were 
familiar, others less so, were all well pre- 
sented and all earned the audience’s ap- 
proval. D. 


Frances Pelton-Jones Heard 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
was heard for the first time this season in 
the Hotel Plaza on the afternoon of Dec. 
13. William Hain, tenor, was assisting 
artist. 

The program was of music peculiar to 
the time of George Washington, including 
works by Frances Hopkinson, Philip Phile, 
Boccherini, Handel and Haydn. Both art- 
ists were in colonial costume. , 


Beal Hober Scores in Return 


Beal Hober, soprano, with Edwin Mc- 
Arthur at the piano, made an excellent im- 
pression in a return recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 14. 

Miss Hober is the possessor of a voice 
of long range and fine quality. She began 
with Agathe’s aria from Der Freischiitz 
which exhibited her skill in contrasting ex- 
pression. Lieder by Brahms, Schubert and 
Wolf brought out interpretative ability, 
and songs by Michael Head, the banal 
arietta from Gianni Schicchi and other 
songs in English and French rounded out 
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Beal Hober Was Received with Marked 
Favor When She Sang in the Town Hall 
Recently 


a program that was excellently balanced. 
The artist left no doubt of the calibre 
of her musicianship. Wolf's Der Gartner 
was very beautifully sung and Schubert’s 
An die Musik was a fine piece of interpre- 
tative singing. The large audience ap- 
plauded with evident interest. D. 


Down Town Glee Club 


The Downtown Glee Club, Channing Le- 
febvre, conductor, was heard in its an- 
nual Christmas concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 14, assisted in carol 
singing by choristers from the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

Mr. Lefebvre arranged an interesting 
program which began with a group of old 
pieces of a Christmas character, the last 
of which, the old French March of the 
Kings, had an accompaniment of brass and 
percussion arranged by Mr. Lefebvre. 
Three first performances were of To All 
You Ladies, by Richard Donovan, a 
Fughetta on a Russian Theme, and Like 
a Pear Tree, both arranged by IlIliashenko. 
Italian folk songs, a spiritual, and more 
old French pieces made up the program. 

The singing of the organization was ex- 
cellent in tone, clean in attack and well 
balanced in regard to the separate parts. 

D. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, George Cehanov- 
sky, baritone, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, 
were heard in the Plaza Artistic Morning 
of Dec. 15. Mme. Koshetz sang songs by 
Rachmaninoff, Medtner and Gretchaninoff 
dedicated to her, her own arrangement of 
an Arensky Valse song, and other works 
by Brahms, Kramer, Coleridge Taylor, Sa- 
dero and Maduro, Later she joined in a 
Dargomijsky duet with Mr. Cehanovsky. 
Boris Kogan accompanied. The baritone 
was heard also in a Massenet aria and a 
group of songs, with Giuseppe Bamboschek 
at the piano. Mr. Salvi played works by 
Loeillet, Bach, Albeniz, Hasselmans, Bel- 
lotta and his own Notte in Oceano. All 
three artists were loudly applauded. F. 


Guila Bustabo Gives Recital 


Guila Bustabo, the young violinist who 
was heard recently with the Musicians 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a recital in 
her own right in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 15, with Louis Persinger 
at the piano. 

The program included Sinding’s Suite in 
A Minor, the Adagio and Fugue from 
Bach’s Sonata in C for violin alone, the 
Goldmark Concerto, Chausson’s Poéme 
and Paganini’s I Palpiti. 

Miss Bustabo negotiated this somewhat 
weighty list with ease and, which is equally 
important, with charm. She has a calm, 
unaffected stage manner which makes her 
playing interesting from the start and her 
excellent technique sets apprehension at 
rest. The Sinding, especially the last sec- 
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tion, was exquisitely played and the Bach 
was clean cut and well proportioned. If 
some of the passion of the Chausson eluded 
Miss Gustabo it was perhaps a good sign. 
The piece was beautifully played in a 
truly musicianly manner. At present Miss 
Gustabo is a well equipped young violinist 
for whom anything may be possible in the 
future. H. 


Esardy Trio Plays at Barbizon Plaza 

The Esardy Trio, Harry Neidell, violin; 
Leo Small, piano, and Vladimir Dubinsky, 
*cello, gave a concert at the Barbizon Plaza 
on the evening of Dec. 1 

The program featured a new trio by 
Henry Hadley in G Minor and included 
Beethoven’s in B Flat and Gretchaninoff’s 
in C Minor. Mr. Hadley’s work proved 
agreeable, if somewhat reminiscent. It 
had evidently been prepared with care by 
the organization. Both the Beethoven and 
the Gretchaninoff were given with good 
tone and fine ensemble and both made good 
impressions, i 


Poldi Mildner Heard Again 
Poldi Mildner, pianist. (T. H.) Dec. 16, 


evening. 
Ee errr Beethoven 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor........ Bach 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5 .......... rahms 


Waltz in A Fiat; Polonaise in A Fiat. 


La Cathédrale Engloutie ............ Debussy 
Carnival di Vienna ........ Strauss- Rosenthal 


The phenomenal young pianist chose for 
second hearing a program of purer mu- 
sical values and delighted a great audience 
with this aspect of her equipment. Still, 
there was a feeling of expectancy which 
was not rewarded until the brilliance of the 
Rosenthal arrangement flashed under her 
extraordinary fingers, after which excite- 
ment was added to excitement by a few 
dazzling encores. 

Miss Mildner again astonished and elec- 
trified by her finger dexterity and strength, 
although immaturity in musical conception 
leaves something to be desired as yet. With 
attention to this side of her art, however, 
she should have the world as her oyster 
ahead of her. 


Echaniz Reappears in Recital 
José Echaniz, pianist. (T. H.) Dec. 17, 


afternoon. 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation..Franck-Bauer 
EU TE TEE Goce chscnccecescesonnaces Bach 
Symphonic Etudes ..........sese00- Schumann 
wo Excerpts from 
The Children’s Corner............. Debussy 
March from The Love for Three Oranges; 
Toccata, 1 Serres. Prokofieff 
Cubana, Ritual Fire Dance.......... de Falla 


This was Mr. Echaniz’s first recital in 
a number of years and he was accorded a 
cordial welcome. The qualities of vigor 
and general heartiness of conception which 
had marked the artist’s playing at former 
appearances were again evident. The 
Franck work was well played and the 
Bach received fine treatment. 

Mr. Echaniz’s interpretation of the Schu- 
mann Etudes was, perhaps, a little 
scholastic in character, but the music was 
well given for all that. The Debussy 
pieces, which were The Doll’s , Serenade 
and The Golliwog’s Cakewalk, were 
charming. D. 


New York University Glee Club 


The New York University Glee Club, 
Alfred M. Greenfield, conductor, gave its 
annual concert in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 17. 

The program consisted of carols and 
spirituals. In observance of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 





José Echéniz Gave a Piano Recital of 
Great Charm After an Absence of 
Several Years 


MacDowell Colony, the club sang Mac- 
Dowell’s Crusaders, From the Sea, and 
Dance of the Gnomes. Works by Bach, 
Byrd and Sweelinck and Padre Donostia’s 

appy Bethlehem were well received by 
the large audience. 

As a fitting finale, the school song Pali- 
sades was given with Rudolph Weyant and 
Theodore Everett singing the solo parts. 
Richard T. Gore and Philip Bauer were 
the accompanists. I. 


English Singers Give Christmas Music 


At their second concert in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18, the 
New English Singers featured seasonal 
motets by Weelkes, Vittoria and Sweelinck 
and Christmas carols. Included in the lat- 
ter were the favorite Corpus Christi of Pe- 
ter Warlock, I Saw Three Ships as ar- 
ranged by Geoffrey Shaw, Gustav Holst’s 
notably beautiful Midwinter, which had to 
be repeated, Down in yon Forest and 
We’ve Been Awhile a-Wandering, ar- 
ranged by Vaughan Williams and Kennedy 
Scott’s version of The Coventry Carol. 
Then, for good measure, there were mad- 
rigals, folk songs and duets. Again these 
thrice-welcome visitors revealed an added 
spontaneity and freshness of tone quality. 
Despite a new development of occasional 
aberrations from pitch, their unique sing- 
ing of rare music was as much a source of 
keen delight as ever. 


People’s Chorus Christmas Concert 


The fifth annual Christmas Concert of 
the People’s Chorus was given in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 18, about 
350 members taking part and the audience 
joining in carols. 

Lorenzo Camilieri, conductor, played ac- 
companiments and led the chorus in works 
by Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Haydn and 
others and inspired the audience to join 
in the singing. Mrs. John Henry Ham- 
mond read Christmas poems. 

The chorus, which has grown from a 
small beginning, now fills a very definite 
place in the musical life of New York. 
Much of its singing would do credit to 
organizations where the lines of musician- 
ship are more tightly drawn. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Chamber Music Is Prominent on 
Calendar—Recitalists Are 
Also Heard 


AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 20—A 
capacity audience welcomed Alfred 
Hertz on Nov. 26 when he conducted 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and a 
Bach-Mahler suite at the second of the 
Municipal Symphony concerts. The 
San Francisco Municipal Chorus was 
assisted by Lorna Lachmund, soprano; 
Eva Gruninger, contralto; Albert Rap- 
paport, tenor, and Austin Mosher, bass. 
The orchestra had its moments, good 
and bad, but no one seemed to care 
about the bad ones. Audiences at this 
series are always more loyal than criti- 
cal. The chorus sang well, the soloists, 
too (when they could be heard above 
the orchestra), and if the performance 
transgressed the bounds of music and 
ran into the realm of noise, Mr. Hertz 
remedied that defect before the Friday- 
Saturday pair of concerts, at which he 
played the Overture to Der Freischiitz, 
Brahms’s Third Symphony, The Fire 
Bird of Stravinsky and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde. 
This program showed Mr. Hertz at 
his best and the orchestra did its best 
playing of the year. Any further 
evaluation of the concert calls for a dis- 
course on Mr. Hertz’s conceptions of 
the scores, and these are widely known 
—thanks to the radio. 


A Beneficent “Monster” 


What was styled a Monster Sym- 
phony Concert was given for the benefit 
of unemployed musicians on Dec. 6 in 
the War Memorial Opera House. The 
“monster” consisted of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, the San Francisco 
Chamber Symphony, and the San Fran- 
cisco Philharmonic with their three 
conductors — Alfred Hertz, Gastone 
Usigli and George von Hagel—taking 
turns with the baton. 

The fourth pair of San Francisco 
Symphony concerts on Dec. 16 and 17 
brought Mr. Hertz’s engagement as 
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Ninth Symphony Given by Hertz 
in San Francisco Municipal Series 


guest conductor to an end. His choice 
of material was by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Debussy and Strauss. 

The first of the Young People’s 
Symphony Concerts took place in the 
War Memorial Opera House on Dec. 9 
with Mr. Hertz conducting and George 
Gibson Davis as expositor. 

Mr. Hertz resurrected Liszt’s Faust 
Symphony from somewhere or another 
for the second of the Municipal Con- 
certs. Charles Bulotti, tenor, and the 
male contingent of the Municipal 
Chorus did well by the vocal score. 

The program also had Ravel’s Bolero 
with Estelle Reed repeating her highly 
musical dance concept of the work. 


New Quartet Is Welcomed 


The San Francisco Symphony String 
Quartet, founded by Issay Dobrowen 
and under the patronage of the San 
Francisco Musical Association, made 
its debut on Dec. 5 at a public concert 
in the home of Mrs. Sigmund Stern. 
The members are Naoum Blinder, con- 
certmaster, Lajos Fenster, assistant 
concertmaster, Jascha Veissi, first viola, 
and Willem Dehe, first ’cello of the 
orchestra. Each is an experienced en- 
semble player and all have been affiliated 
with other string quartets in times past. 

Their initial program consisted of 
the Beethoven Op. 18 and the Borodin 
No. 2, and the performance was such as 
to merit public confidence in ultimate 
achievements. Mr. Blinder, the new- 
comer to San Francisco’s music circles, 
made a favorable impression by his ad- 
mirable playing and the musical sensi- 
tivity it expressed. 

The Bem-Clement-Bem Trio (form- 
erly the Bem-Shorr-Bem) began its 
season auspiciously on Nov. 21 in a 
program devoted to Haydn, Bloch, and 
Brahms in the new Veterans’ Audi- 
torium under the management of Lulu 
J]. Blumberg. Bloch’s Three Noc- 
turnes were given an especially good 
performance by the three—Eugenia and 
Stanislaw Bem, and Ada Clement, who 
succeeds Lev Shorr as pianist. 


Roy Harris Gives Series 


Roy Harris, composer, has appeared 
in a series of lecture-recitals at the 
Gallerie Beaux Arts, offering a con- 
densation of musical history from 
Gregorian chants to contemporary 
American’ works. Margaret Tilly, 
Frances Weiner, and Arthur Hard- 
castle have assisted. 

The Bohemian Club presented ex- 
cerpts from its recent Grove Plays in 
orchestral, choral and solo form, to an 
Opera House audience late in No- 
vember. 

The Club Chorus and Orchestra, 
under the batons of the composers (ex- 
cept Edward Schneider, who was repre- 
sented by James H. Todd), gave presen- 
tations of no little musical merit. Ray- 
mond Marlowe was the outstanding 
soloist, others being Sidney Dixon, 
Charles Bulotti, David Bell and Fred 
S. Herrington. 


Solo Appearances 


Elwin Calberg, pianist, gave his ninth 
annual recital in the Community Play- 
house on Dec. 4, playing items by 
Rachmaninoff, Toch, Ravel and Le- 
cuona, and Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
Flat, Op. 110. 

The San Francisco Unit of the West- 
ern Concert Artists League presented 
Emilie Lancel, contralto, and David 
Campbell, pianist of Portland, Ore., in 


joint recital in the Fairmont Hotel 
Ballroom. Miss Lancel’s novelties in- 
cluded Eugene Goossens’s Epigram, 
Hamilton Harty’s Lullaby, plantation 
songs from Mina Monroe’s collection 
and O That It Were So by Frank 
Bridge. 

The Hall Johnson Negro Choir gave 
two performances in the Opera House 
under Selby Oppenheimer’s manage- 
ment to well pleased audiences. 

Marjory M,. FISHER 


SAN FRANCISCO TO 
HAVE OPERA SCHOOL 


Ballet Included in Project with 
Merola as Director—Orpheus 
Is Sung 


San Francisco, Dec. 20.—A San 
Francisco Opera and Ballet School, 
sponsored by the Women’s Board of the 
Opera Association and directed by 
Gaetano Merola, is a constructive step 
in the development of opera on the 
West Coast. 

According to the plans outlined by 
Mr. Merola, the school will give free 
training in chorus work and operatic 
routine. The ballet department will 
have Adolph Bohm as its head and be 
operated on a_ self-supporting basis. 
The plan provides for a performance of 
Le Coq d’Or next season and many 
symphonic ballet productions. 

The Women’s Board expects to have 
the school financed by the first of the 
year through private subscriptions, and 
it is hoped to start operations by mid- 
January. Members of the committee 
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are: Mrs. Horace B. Clifton, chairman, 
Mrs. F. W. Leis, Mrs. Stanley Powell 
and Mrs. William Fitzhugh. 


Chamber Singers in Gluck Work 


The pre-holiday musical fare has been 
largely symphonic, with the Chamber 
Opera Singers’ performance of Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Pro Musica’s. presentation 
of Florent Schmitt in a recital of his 
own works adding the desired touch of 
variety. 

Orpheus, given in the Little Theatre 
of California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, afforded an excellent idea of 
what can be accomplished through sin- 
cerity of purpose and capable direction 
by a gifted group of singers. Ian 
Alexander directs this study group. His 
singers were assisted by Lenore Peters 
Job and her Peters-Wright Dancers, 
who are known for their exquisite work 
in classical idioms. The cast was 
headed* by Katherine Donahue in the 
title role. She has a dramatic contralto 
of splendid potentialities. Esther An- 
derson was effective as Euridice. [rene 
Kilgore as Amor, Frances Knight as 
Echo and an excellent and spirited 
chorus helped to make the performance 
worth hearing. 

Mr. Schmitt was aided by Gunnar 
Johansen, Jascha Veissi, Nathan Fire- 
stone, Romain Verney and Willem 
Dehe. 

Marjory M. FisHER 





Constance Hope Opens New Office 


Constance Hope, who has been pub- 
lic relations counsel for Grace Moore 
and other artists, has opened a new of- 
fice for professional publicity, in asso- 
ciation with Edith Behrens, at 545 
Fifth Avenue. 
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Philadelphia's New Opera Company 


Makes Auspicious Debut in Carmen 





Metropolitan Forces and Robin 
Hood Heard — Artistic 
Concerts Given 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Local 
operatic annals have been enriched 
by Metropolitan performances of Die 
Walkiire and Simon Boccanegra; by 
the highly creditable inauguration of 
a new home organization, the Interna- 
tional Grand Opera Company, and by 
the seventy-fifth performance of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society. The 
new company sang Carmen at popular 
prices; the Operatic Society, “which 
has given at least one grand or light 
opera annually in the twenty-six years 
of its history, chose Robin Hood. 
Brought together in the International 
Company are singers who have been 
members of the Metropolitan, the Chi- 
cago, the Philadelphia Grand, the 
Philadelphia Civic, the San Carlo and 
other companies. Ernst Knoch is the 
conductor, and Edith Corson, of the 
former Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company, the director. 


An Excellent Performance 


Ina Bourskaya, borrowed from the 
Metropolitan forces, gave a colorful 
reading of the role of Carmen. The 
José was Ivan Ivantzoff, erstwhile 
baritone, whose voice had the genuine 
tenor quality and who acted with the 
great ability previously shown in his 
impersonation of Wozzeck. Marie 
Buddy, from the Chicago Civic Com- 
pany, was an appealing Micaela. Marie 
Zara and Mignon Sutorius were ex- 
ceptional as Frasquita and Mercedes. 

Signal applause was won by Chief 
Caupolican as the Toreador, and Alfred 
de Long, Beniamino Grobani, Ales- 
sandro Angelucci and Eugene Ramey 
(by courtesy of the Curtis Institute of 
Music) filled out the cast with credit. 
Mr. Knoch gave the work almost with- 
out cuts. Many former members of 


the Philadelphia Orchestra were among 
the capital instrumentalists. 

The series will continue early next 
month with Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

Die Walkiire on Dec. 6 was under 
the baton of Artur Bodanzky with the 





leading parts taken by Gota Ljungberg, 
Grete Stiickgold, Gustaaf De Loor, 
Ludwig Hofmann, Doris Doe and Sieg- 
fried Tappolet. In Simon Boccanegra 
on Dec. 13 the chief singers were 
Lawrence Tibbett, Maria Muller, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Tancredi Pasero and 
Claudio Frigerio. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted. 
Society Sings in English 

Robin Hood, produced on Dec. 15 in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, opened 
the second quarter-century of the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, which has 
Opera in English by Americans as its 
slogan. The society varies its reper- 
toire of the standard operas with oc- 
casional productions of lighter works, 
such as this romantic. comic opera of 
De Koven’s. The performance was in- 
vigorating, having a large chorus of 
fresh voices and a youthful cast. The 
costumes were picturesque and the set- 
tings colorful. An orchestra of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra musicians was under 
Gustave A. Loeben, Jr. 

Singing and acting with credit to 
themselves and with good results, were: 
Sherwood Angelson in the title role; 
Mary Elsie Quigley, as Maid Marian; 
Forest Dennis, the Sheriff; Maybelle 
Marston, Alan-a-Dale; George Boling- 
er, Friar Tuck, and Wilburta Horn, 
Annabel. Katherine Welsh, Harrv 
Danner, Dr. Andrew Knox and Byron 
Chambers were also successful in sub- 
sidiary roles. 

The Motet Choir, a group of about 
two score under the direction of Perley 
Dunn Aldrich, was heard on Nov. 28 at 
the Spring Garden Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The feature was a Stabat Mater, 
new to this city, by Lorenzo Perosi, 
characterized, like his other works, by 
authentic religious feeling. 

Soloists were: Emily Houck, so- 
prano; Dora Van Roden, contralto; 
Henry Winder and George Staniford, 
tenors, and Charles Conner, bass. The 
organ accompaniment was played by 
Frederick Starke, who was also piano 
accompanist in various germane compo- 
sitions by Palestrina, Vittoria, Holst 
and Rachmaninoff, and in_ spirituals. 
Joyce Henderson sang the Mad Scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, with flute 
obbligato by Louis di Giorgio. 


Curtis Institute Program 


Carlos Salzedo and Lucile Lawrence, 
harpists, were the artists at the second 
faculty recital of the Curtis Institute of 
Music on Dec. 13 in Casimir Hall with 
the collaboration of William Kincaid, 
first flutist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and Felix Salmond, ’cellist. 
Notable was the superb ensemble of 
the Messrs. Salzedo, Kincaid and Sal- 
mond in the Sonata a Trois of Jean- 
Marie Leclair and in Debussy’s Chil- 
dren’s Corner as arranged by Mr. Sal- 
zedo. 

Two of Mr. Salzedo’s compositions, 
very grateful for the harp, were on the 
program, which was enriched by 
Pierné’s Concertstiick with Miss Law- 
rence playing the solo harp and Mr. 
Salzedo at the piano. Both artists dis- 
played exceptional technique and mu- 
sicianship. 

The annual Yuletide program of the 
Matinee Musical Club, held in the 
Bellevue ballroom on Dec. 13, brought 
a wide diversity of talent into action. 
The second half of the list was devoted 
to The Spirit of Christmas with the 
Silvia-Davis-Selma Rubin dancers in- 





Ernst Knoch, Conductor of Philadelphia's 
New International Grand Opera Company 


terpreting a variety of traditional and 
popular Christmas items in association 
with the club’s string ensemble led by 
Ben Stad, the vocal ensemble directed 
by Nicholas Douty, and the Haenle- 
Hubbard Trio, consisting of harp, 
violin and ’cello. 

Taking part in the first half of the 
program were Edna Haddock, soprano; 
Myra Reed, Mary Winslow Johnston 
and Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianists; 
Gloreno Haenle, violinist; Irene Hub- 
bard, ‘cellist, and Agnes Percival, 
trumpeter. 

Orpheus Club Appears 

The Orpheus Club was heard in the 
first concert of its sixty-first season on 
Dec. 8 in the Academy of Music, with 
Alberto Bimboni conducting, and Wil- 
bur Evans as baritone soloist. Mr. 
Evans, in fine voice, gave the Prologue 
to Pagliacci and a group of songs, in- 
cluding Golden Lamb by Linn Seiler, 
a club member, who played the ac- 
companiment. Sunrise on the Ganges, 
one of the old Italian songs arranged 
by Mr. Bimboni, had to be repeated. 

Stephen Déak, head of the ’cello de- 
partment of the Settlement Music 
School, of which John Grolle is the 
director, was heard in an interesting 
program on Dec. 14 in the series of 
concerts which the school sponsors. 

W. R. Murpxy 


RICHMOND FORCES 
SUSTAIN PROGRESS 


Interest in Symphony Orchestra 
Increases—Noted Soloists 
Appear 


Ricumonp, Va, Dec. 20.— Last 
month it was frequently asked how 
much curiosity accounted for the large 
audience which attended the first con- 
cert of the Richmond Symphony Or- 
chestra. Now, after the second and 
third programs, interest is steadily m- 
creasing. 

The progress which Wheeler Beckett 
has made with the orchestra has been 
clearly marked in every section and in 
the drawing together of the group as a 
whole. The restraint and skill with 
which guest artists were supported was 
especially commendable on Dec. 5. 
Jeannette Vreeland sang Isolde’s Liebe- 
stod and the Jewel Song from Faust. 
The following week Ruth Breton played 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. In 
each instance there was a real synthesis 
between the soloist and the orchestra. 

The most serious drawback which 
the orchestra has to face is a dimming 
of orchestral color, owing to the limited 
string section. This was particularly 
felt in Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, 
but did not apply to the performance of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

Already the orchestra’s board of di- 
rectors is looking ahead in a movement 
to insure the concerts another year. 
This month an added program will be 
given at popular prices. 

Mate B. Branca 





Cadman Elected te American Institute 
of Arts and Letters 


Holding its annual dinner meeting re- 
cently, the American Institute of Arts 
and Letters elected Charles Wakefield 
Cadman to the department of music. 

Officers re-elected were: Wilbur L. 
Cross, president; John Erskine, Wil- 
liam J. Henderson, Howard Brockway, 
Chester B. Beach, William Mitchell 
Kendall and Ashley H. Thorndike, vice- 
presidents; Walter Pritchard Eaton, 
secretary; Harrison Smith Morris, 
treasurer, and Mrs. William Vanamee. 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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“First Times” Distinguish Lists 
Orchestras Give in Philadelphia 


Debrowen Makes Local Debut 
as Conductor of New York 
Forces 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Eugene 
Ormandy’s second appearance of 
the season as conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on Dec. 2 and 3 
brought a much more liberal program, 
quantitatively, than we are accustomed 
to having, its five items including two 
“first times here” and a semi-novelty. 
The premieres were of the Bach Cha- 
conme, as transcribed by Jend Hubay 
and Honegger’s Rugby. The semi- 
novelty was the Dance of the Nymphs 
and Satyrs from Georg Schumann’s 
Amor and Psyche. The greater Schu- 
mann, as exemplified in the First Sym- 
phony, edited to its advantage by Mah- 
ler, and excerpts from Ravel’s Daphnis 
et Chloé completed a longish but inter- 
esting program. Mr. Ormandy added 
again to the local impression of his 
artistic stature, especially by his poetic 
interpretation of the symphony and the 
clarity with which he made known the 
mechanics of the Honegger. 


Plays American Composition 


The second concert of the Pennsyl- 
vania Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 4 
at Scottish Rite Hall followed the 
laudable policy of the organization in 
giving hearing to an American com- 
poser, this time Philip James. Mr. 
James conducted, for thé “first time 
here, his thoroughly satisfying Over- 
ture in the Olden Style on French 
Noéls. Henry Hadley, resuming the 
baton, gave us more Schumann, this 
time unadulterated and un-Mahlerized, 
im a clear-cut reading of the Fourth 
Symphony. Dr. Hadley also furnished 
a fine accompaniment to Brahms’s Pi- 
ano Concerto in B Flat, which intro- 
duced a talented piayer, Constance Mc- 
Glinchee. Her interpretation was valid 
and impressive, though at times one 
could have desired more power for 
complete conviction in this colossal, 
almost epic work. 

Leopold Stowokski, on his return to 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, added to 
the season’s persistent Sibelius cycle, 














Philip James, Who Conducted a Performance 
of His Overture in Olden Style on French 
Noéls in Philadelphia 


on Dec. 9 and 10, winding up his list 
with The Storm and Berceuse from 
the Finnish composer’s music for 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest, and the 
familiar Finlandia, brilliantly per- 
formed. Mr. Stokowski gave a novelty 
in the ‘“‘melo-declamation” by Arcady 
Dubensky for Poe’s The Raven. The 
music is not an accompaniment, but a 
tonal background, varied and appropri- 
ate, to the recitation of the verses, 
which was dramatically and convinc- 
ingly achieved by Benjamin de Loache, 
baritone. Tribute was paid the Mac- 
Dowell anniversary in two excerpts 
from the Indian Suite, In Wartime and 
the Dirge. The Nuages and Feétes of 
Debussy formed an additional item. In 
line with his contemporary music idea, 
Mr. Stokowski added two short pieces 
by Halffter, for which most of the 
audience obligingly stayed. 


Rachmaninoff Plays Concerto 


Issay Dobrowen made his Philadel- 
phia bow when he conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra on Dec. 12 in the Academy of Mu- 
sic. Mr. Dobrowen, who will make 
guest appearances later with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, was warmly re- 
ceived for his reading of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. Sergei Rachmani- 
noff’s Third Piano Concerto had its 
first Philadelphia performance, with the 
composer as soloist. 


The Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of J. W. F. Leman, 


Fifth Brandenburg Concerto for flute, 
piano and violin solos and strings, giv- 
ing it a convincing reading. The solo- 
ists were Ardelle Hookins, Jennie Robi- 
nor and Eunice Shapiro. They did 
excellent work, as did the ensemble. 
A French group of four part songs of 
the Seventeenth Century by Jannequin 
and Costely was notably achieved by 
the Connell Quartet, Celia Thompson, 
Ireme Breamer, Daniel Healy and 
Leonard Treash, who are pupils of 
Horatio Connell. The program also in- 
cluded Chausson’s Concerto for piano 
and violin, and String Quartet. Per- 
formers were Miss Robinor, Oskar 
Shumsky, George and Jack Pepper, 
Louis Vyner and Orlando Cole. 
W. R. Murpnry 





BERYL RUBINSTEIN WORK 
IS HEARD IN CLEVELAND 





Singers Club Gives Composition by 
Director of Institute—Artists 
Present Programs 





CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—The Singers 
Club, directed by Beryl Rubinstein, head 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
gave its first concert of the season on 
Dec. 7 in the Masonic Auditorium with 
Harold Bauer as soloist. An outstand- 
ing work was the Prayer of Praise, 
composed by Mr. Rubinstein for the 
club. Also on the list were a Bach 
chorale and the Hallelujah Chorus from 
The Mount of Olives by Beethoven. 

Victor de Gomez, head of the in- 
stitute’s ‘cello department and first 
‘cellist in the Cleveland Orchestra, was 
heard in a joint recital with Mr. Ru- 
binstein, on Nov. 30. Works on their 
program were by Brahms, Beethoven 
and Boccherini. 

Ethel de Gomez, artist pupil of Mr. 
Rubinstein, was engaged to appear as 
pianist with the Columbus Symphony 
Orchestra, Earl Hopkins, conductor, on 
Dec. 1. 

Mary Williams, also a pupil of Mr. 
Rubinstein, gave her second artist’s re- 
cital at the institute on Dec. 7, playing 
works by Handel-Brahms, Mozart and 
Chopin. 

The institute has organized a series 
of broadcasts through WTAM. 





Vera Curtis Returns from Tour 

Vera Curtis, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has returned from 
an extensive concert-lecture tour through 
the West. Her engagements included 
appearances at the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; University of Washing- 
ton, Corvallis; University of Montana, 
Dillon; and at Tacoma, Wash., and 
Pullman, Ore. 
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CONCERT GIVEN IN 
MEMORY OF HAYDN 


Indianapolis Ferces Ceabime te 
Mark 200th Ammiversary 
of Composer 

Inpianaroiis, Dec. 20—Im celkbra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of Haydn's 
birth, a festival concert was givem im 
Caleb Mills Hall on Dec. 6 by the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, com 
ducted by Ferdmand Schaefer, adi tie 
Haydn Festival Ohores wndier tthe leadd!- 
ership of Emer A. Stefiem. A capacity 
audience heard the programm, winch com- 
tained the Thirteenth Symphony im G, 
excerpts from The Creattiiom, the Kyrie 
from the First Mass amd movements 
from string quartets 

An enjoyable chamber program was 
offered by the Musical Art Quartet, 
under the auspices of the Civic Music 
Association, on Dec. 7. Compositions 
by Haydn, Beethowen and Debussy were 
played by Sascha Jacobsen, Pani Ber- 
nard, Louis Kaviman and Marie Ro- 
maet-Rosanoft. 


For Scholarship Fund 

The Kappa Chapter of Mu Pia Ep- 
silon sponsored a conocer for the bemetit 
of the scholarship fund. Elina Igelmam, 
soprano, made her first agypearamee simece 
her return to Indianapolis from Bos- 
ton, and the string ensemble of Mm Phu 
was heard under the Girectom of Jean 
Orlopp. Those takmg part im comcerted 
works were Louse Deomer, Sarah 
Olinger, Martha Rendell, Marguerite 
Billo, Harriet and Sol Bersat, Virginia 
Leyenberger, Marjorie Bermat and 
Marcena Campbell. Liomse Masom Calid- 
well accompamed Miss Igellmam 

A series of string quartet programs 
by faculty members is feattered byw the 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory, of which 
Max T. Krone is the Girector. The first 
concert on Dec. 2 bbrompitt omsic by 
Haydn and Mozart, played by Edwin 
Jones, Georgia Baumann, Staniiew Nor- 
ris and Adolph Schellischomadt, with 
Clarence Loomis at the pian 

The Indianapolis Miaomerchor pre- 
sented Poldi Mildner, pianist, before a 
capacity audience on Dec. 4 at the 
Academy of Masic. 

Pauuiwe SceeLiscEepr 





Grete Wiesenthal te Tear America 


Grete Woesenthal, Voemmese dhocer 
will come to America im Felbraamry wndier 
the management of J. J. Vimoent for her 
first tour of this commtry 

Miss Woesenthal’s partmer om the tour 
will be Willy Fraczl, presmier danseur 
of the Opera in Viemma 
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was presented by the Philadelphia 
Music Club at the Dec. 6 meeting in i WW O P | A N O 7 

the Bellevue ballroom. The ensemble 
played with excellent tonal quality and F O U R D a 

co-ordinated technique, its list contain- 

ing Charles Woodhouse’s transcription 
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t28, Rue de Gronsile Curtis Institute of Music in the Art Arranged by Anderson and Scionti 


Peris, France Museum. Louis Bailly, who arranged 


the program, also conducted Bach’s 
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Australians Give Active Support 
to Operas and Touring Musicians 


YDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Dec. 1.— 

The Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
in spite of the procession of the years, 
remain as fresh as ever to audiences in 
this part of the world. Further proof 
of this fact has been furnished in the 
striking and continued success of the 
company which has played these operas 
in Melbourne. 

This company, organized by J. C. 
Williamson, Ltd., at a time when the- 
atrical attractions suffered a serious de- 
cline through economic depression and 
the competition of the talkies, began its 
career 20 months ago and made money 
from the start. It has appeared with- 
out interruption ever since in the lead- 
ing centres of Australia and New Zea- 
land, and with such sustained enthusi- 
asm that the company has now begun 
return engagements in all these cities, 
a task which will carry it probably 
through next year. 

English artists who have leading 
roles are Ivan Menzies, Evelyn Gar- 
diner, Leo Darnton and Gregory 
Stroud. The leading soprano is a clever 
young Australian, Marie Bremner, who 
was trained in Melbourne, and began 
her stage career in the chorus of the 
gm gt enn Opera Company of 
1924. 


The Williamson Company 


Young Australian singers have been 
given many opportunities of acquiring 
a knowledge of the lyric stage during 
the career of the Williamson Imperial 
Opera Company on tours of Austra- 
lia. It must be said, however, that the 
majority of these youthful aspirants, 
who have been tested in small roles, 
have proved disappointing, not so much 
in their singing as in their manifest 
lack of stage experience. 

It is natural, therefore, that the suc- 
cess of the productions should rest 
again with those who have gone 
through the hard school of experience 
in Europe—artists like Bruna Cas- 
tagna, Lina Paliughi, Cesarina Valo- 
bra, Pedro Mirassou, Primo Montanari 
and Apollo Granforte, all of whom are 
known in Italy. However, the experi- 
ment was interesting and it may have 
an important effect if it induces the 
Australians to devote more time to 
study. One young singer, Molly de 
Gunst, a Queensland girl, has shown 
decided aptitude and temperament and 
won rapid promotion in the company, 
which has also toured New Zealand. 

An important feature of its history 
is that two Sydney merchants, George 
Nassoor and S. E. Chatterton, sub- 
scribed £10,000 ($50,000) to finance 
this organization. J. C. Williamson, 
Ltd., became associated with them in 
this enterprise, and has provided the 
theatres, scenery and properties; but 
there is no doubt that without the pub- 


lic spirit of these two citizens the opera 
scheme would not have become an ac- 
complished fact so readily. 


Distinguished Guests 


Joseph Szigeti has come and gone, 
leaving the impression of a singularly 
fine artist, whose audiences grew as his 
season progressed. Unfortunately we 
are very far from the centres of art, 
and our knowledge of eminent artists 
is not as good as it ought to be. 

Amelita Galli-Curci recently com- 
pleted a conspicuously successful tour 
of Australia and New Zealand. The 
soprano’s first visit to this part of the 
world was paid in 1925. She was then 
greeted with every mark of enthusiasm, 
and her recent reception was no less 
remarkable, crowded houses being the 
rule in all the cities in which she ap- 
peared. 

For the new year it is announced 
that Yehudi Menuhin is to come. 

Dr. W. Arundel Orchard, director of 
the State Conservatorium of New 
South Wales, is to retire from that post 
in the coming year, through the opera- 
tion of the law enforcing an age limit 
upon all members of the public service. 
Advertisements for a successor are 
being circulated abroad as well as in 
Australia. The first director of the 
Conservatorium was Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, who resigned to become con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The director’s duties are more ex- 
tensive than in those of kindred organ- 
izations — in America, for example, 
Here the man who holds this post is 
obliged not only to control the multi- 
farious activities of the school, and to 
take his share in lecturing and examin- 
ing candidates, but also to prepare and 
conduct a series of orchestral concerts 
and, moreover, to supervise the work 
of the Conservatorium on its adminis- 
trative side. 

One of the most interesting features 
of Dr. Orchard’s regime has been the 
establishment of orchestral concerts for 
children. These programs have devoted 
due attention to composers of the 
classic, romantic and modern schools, 
and the results have shown a ready re- 
sponse on the part of youthful audi- 

Ipa B. Hiri 





NEW BEDFORD RECITALS 


Programs Are Given by Chamber Quar- 
tet and Solo Artists 

New Beprorp, Mass., Dec. 20.— 
Schumann’s Quartet in A Major and 
shorter works by Grieg, Jadassohn, De- 
bussy and Mackenzie were played by 
the Barrell String Quartet on Nov. 16 
at the New Bedford Woman’s Club. 
Robert Gray, A. L. Correia, C. E. 
Jones and T. Jones are the members of 








of Bayreuth and former! 
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this group, and their concert was the 
first of three. 

Amy Ward Durfee, contralto, and 
Paul Shirley, playing the viola d’amore, 
were presented by the Fairhaven Moth- 
ers Club on Nov. 15. Arthur Hitch- 
cock was at the piano for Mme. Durfee, 
and Eleanore Fourtin for Mr. Shirley. 


The Laymens —— a pro- 
gram by Byron Hatfield, baritone, on 
Nov. 21. Edna S. Saltmarsh was at 
the piano. A. 5. S., Se. 





ACTIVITY RENEWED 
BY DALLAS FORCES 


Symphony Opens Eighth Season 
Under Van Katwijk—Many 
Recitals Given 


Datias, Dec. 20.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra began its eighth sea- 
son under the conductorship of Paul 
Van Katwijk on the afternoon of Nov. 
13 at Fair Park Auditorium. A large 
and appreciative audience was present. 
The orchestra is composed of seventy- 
eight men and women, and gave splen- 
did performances of the Overture to 
Der Freischiitz, Debussy’s Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun, the Introduc- 
tion and Wedding March from Le Coq 
d’Or and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
in E Minor. 

Bomar Cramer, pianist of Indian- 
apolis, was the soloist, playing Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Concerto with much 
ability. 

Officers of the Dallas Symphony So- 
ciety, which maintains and operates the 
orchestra, are: Arthur L. Kramer, 
president; Harold J. Abrams, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ella Pharr Blanken- 
ship, secretary, and Mrs. C. P. Adams, 
treasurer. The concertmaster is Ed- 
ward Cramer. 

Mr. Van Katwijk, who is dean of 
the music department of Southern 
Methodist University, and Ivan Dne- 
proff, head of the voice department, 
were heard in a joint program at Mc- 
Farlin Memorial Auditorium on Nev. 
23. 





Clubs Arrange Programs 


Virgean England Estes of Fort 
Worth was piano soloist at the first 
twilight program given recently by 
the Schubert Choral Club in the Baker 
Hotel. Carl Wiessemann is conductor 
of this ensemble of women singers—the 
oldest in the city. 

Two programs of outstanding merit 
have been given at the Dallas Women’s 
Club under the auspices of the music 
committeee, of which Mrs. Clarence 
Pennimen is chairman. On Nov. 15 
Mrs. Frederick B. Ingram and Mrs. 
Joseph B. Rucker played two-piano 
compositions. On Dec. 1, Sadah Schu- 
chari, violinist, of New York, was ap- 
plauded. 

Alexander Keese, violinist and con- 
ductor, in charge of music at WFAA, 
was presented, with Andrew L. Quattle- 
baum, tenor, by the Cecilian Club in its 
first twilight program on Nov. 27 at 
the Baker Hotel. 

Gertrude Mandelstamm, pianist; Mrs. 
Walter Fried, violinist; Leonora Hol- 
comb, ’cellist, and Carl Wiessemann, 
pianist, gave a program on Nov. 30 at 
the Civic Federation. 

Harrison Stevens, pianist, head of 
the music department of Miss Hocka- 
day’s School, gave a program at the 
Little Theatre on Nov. 28 under the 
auspices of the St. Matthews Cathedral 
Club. 

Clare Clairbert, soprano, and André 
D’Arkor, tenor, were heard in a joint 


program at McFarlin Memorial Audi- 
torium on Nov. 21. Duets from Lakmé 
and La Traviata and songs of great 
variety were delivered with fine musi- 
cianship. This attraction was the first 
in a course under the local management 
of Harriet Bacon McDonald. 

Vicente Escudero and his dancers 
were presented under the auspices of 
the Civic Music Association on Nov. 29. 


Maser CRANFILL 





SOCIETY IN HAVANA 
OPENS NEW SCHOOL 


Philharmonic and Symphony Or- 
chestras Give Interesting 
Programs 


Havana, Dec. 15.—The Conservatory 
of Music founded by the Philharmonic 
Society was opened on Dec. 6 with a 
musical program. Taking part were: 
Francisco Fernandez Dominicis, Cuban 
tenor; Margarita Montero de Inclan, 
harpist; Angela Quintana, pianist; 
Rafael Nadal, guitarrist; and a cham- 
ber trio consisting of Casimiro Zer- 
tucha, Alberto Roldan and Cesar Perez 
Sentenat. Established in a beautiful 
house of the colonial period, the con- 
servatory will give free instruction. 

The Cuban premiere of Debussy’s 
Iberia was given by the Havana Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the baton of 
Amadeo Roldan at its concert in the 
National Theatre on Dec. 4. Glazou- 
noff’s Stenka Razin and the Overture 
to Schubert’s Rosamunde were other 
works. Alberto Roldan, ‘cellist, was 
heard to advantage in Haydn’s Con- 
certo in D. 


Cuban Dances Orchestrated 


Gonzalo Roig conducted the Havana 
Symphony Orchestra at its concert of 
Nov. 20 in the Auditorium. The Over- 
ture to Oberon, Massenet’s Scénes Pit- 
toresques and four Cuban Dances or- 
chestrated by Roig were on the pro- 
gram. These dances were originally 
composed by Cerventes, Anckerman, 
Lecuona and Mr. Roig himself. Ar- 
minda Schutte, a pupil of Flora Mora, 
founder the Granados Conservatory, 
played Bortkiewicz’s Concerto, Op. 16, 
for piano and orchestra, in admirable 
style. 

The Sociedad Coral de la Habana 
observed its first anniversary with a 
concert in honor of the Press. Com- 
positions on the program were by Bach, 
Michael Haydn, di Lassus, Tomas Luis 


de Victoria, Benedito, Guridi and 
Millet. 
Nikolai Orloff appeared in piano 


recitals on Nov. 22 and 25 under the 
auspices of the Pro Arte Musical So- 
ciety. 

Nena BEnttTez 
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CONDUCTOR’S WORK» 


PLAYED IN DENVER 


Tureman’s Symphonic Poem 
Given by Civic Orchestra— 
Recitals Enjoyed 


Denver, Dec. 20.—A tone poem, The 
Flame of the Santa Fe, composed by 
Horace E. Tureman, conductor of the 
Civic Symphony Orchestra, was fea- 
tured at the second concert of the sea- 
son, heard in the Auditorium on Dec. 
4. This work is based on a legend about 
a beautiful girl who, though of purest 
Spanish ancestry, had hair of “ Titian” 
red. The score is modernistic to a mild 
degree and typically Spanish in color. 
Mr. Tureman had an ovation after its 
performance. 

The orchestra has never appeared to 
better advantage than in Strauss’s Don 
Juan. The program opened with the 
Overture to The Bartered Bride. Henry 
Trustman Ginsburg was violin soloist, 
playing Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 

An orchestral concert for the 
benefit of unemployed musicians was 
given by the Denver Philharmonic So- 
ciety under the baton of Emil Hilb and 
the management of Oberfelder and 
Slack on Nov. 21. Mr. Hilb is a new- 
comer to Denver, and his players gave 
a surprisingly good account of them- 
selves, when one considers the few 
rehearsals held. Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony, the Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer and the Overture to Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus were on the 
program, which also brought Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto with David 
Eisenberg, concertmaster, as soloist. 

The attendance was rather disap- 
pointing, and no announcement was 
made as to whether the organization 
will continue during the year. 

Thanksgiving Eve brought a choral 
concert given in the Auditorium by the 
Denver Music Week Association and 
the Denver Federated Music Clubs. 
Five choruses appeared separately un- 
der their own conductors, and united 
with seven other choral bodies under 
the leadership of Freeman H. Talbot 
in three works which were especially 
applicable to the seasgn—the Gloria 
from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, Vale- 
rius’s Hymn of Thankegiving and Dud- 
a sucks hai Deum. 





heen ‘Eddy Austunted in pneeang Ont. 


Lonpon, Ont., Dec. 20.—Operatic 
arias and songs covering a wide range 
of styles were sung with fine musician- 
ship by Nelson Eddy, who was pre- 
sented by the Community Concert As- 
sociation on Dec. 6. The baritone was 
warmly applauded for his interpreta- 
tions of compositions by Mozart, Mas- 
senet, Handel, Schubert, Erich Wolff, 
Hugo Wolf, Moussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and other composers. In all 
these, Mr. Eddy’s ringing tones and 
musicianly taste were evident. Theodore 
Paxson accompanied and played solos. 





Tollefsen Trio Returns from Tour 

The Tollefsen Trio, the members of 
which are Augusta Tollefsen, pianist, 
Carl Tollefsen, violinist, and Robert 
Thrane, cellist, has returned from a 
tour of the Middle West. Appearances 
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NOVELTIES PLAYED BY PORTLAND MEN 





Horace E. Tureman, Whose Tone Poem, 
The Flame of the Santa Fe, Was Played 
by the Denver Civic Symphony 


The choir of St. John’s Cathedral 
held a Sunday afternoon musical ser- 
vice under the direction of Karl O. 
Staps, choirmaster and organist. The 
choral music was all chosen from Rus- 
sian liturgical works. Assisting artists 
were Mrs. Thomas Walker, organist, 
and Miss Frankie Nast, violinist. 


Local Artists Appear 


A delightful program was presented 
by Margaret Day Grubb and J. Allen 
Grubb when the Musicians Society met 
in the Blanche Dingley-Matthews 
School on Dec. 6. 


On Dec. 1, Marion Hanson, piano 
pupil of Helen Cuno Calogeras, and 
Max Neumann, tenor, who studied with 
Lucille Beckler Mathis, were heard at 
Chappell House. 


The Hall Johnson Negro Choir was 
presented by the Messrs Oberfelder and 
Slack before an enthusiastic audience 
on Dec. 7. 


The Denver Music Week Association 
is sponsoring an all-city carol program 
for Christmas Eve. Practically all the 
leading choral organizations and church 
choirs will co-operate, as in former 
years. 


Joun C. KENDEL 





were made at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Ill.; Ward-Belmont, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and other institutions in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 





Cadek Choral Society Gives Creation in 
Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 20.—Up- 
ward of 4,000 persons heard the Cadek 
Choral Society’s performance of The 
Creation, under the baton of J. Oscar 
Miller, in the Memorial Auditorium on 
Dec. 9. More than 200 singers were 
in the chorus, which demonstrated 
thorough training. 

Louise Lerch, Arthur Kraft and Ed- 
win Swain were the soloists, each one 
singing in the true classical style. A 
string orchestra accompanied. Emily 
Relfe was at the organ, and Elizabeth 
Armstrong at the piano. 





Hoogstraten Introduces Sym- 
phony by Glazounoff—Local 
Artists Applauded 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 20.—Glazou- 
noff’s Fourth Symphony, Liszt’s First 
Rhapsody and two Concerti di Chiesa 
by dall’Abaco were introduced by Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten at the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra’s concert of Dec. 
5. The audience liked them very much. 


Three members of the orchestra, H. 
G. Knight, flutist; Jean Doyle, violinist, 
and Mary Coyne, English horn player, 
illustrated Jocelyn Foulkes’s explana- 
tory talk, in the wing of the auditorium, 
preceding the concert. Evelene Cal- 
breath reviews these semi-monthly pro- 
grams on Fridays, in the record room 
of Meier and Frank’s department store. 
William Robinson Boone performs the 
same service at the auditorium before 
the Sunday concerts. Frances Sheehy 
and A. M. Schuff prepare sheets con- 
taining the leading themes of the sym- 
phonies. 


The orchestra played works by Wag- 
ner, Weismann, Schumann, Tchaikov- 
sky, Weber, Bolzoni, Saint-Saéns, 
Grainger and Strauss at the matinee on 
Nov. 27. Audiences that are consider- 
ably larger than those of last year are 
attending both afternoon and evening 


concerts. However, the season is a 
month shorter. 

The Gordon String Quartet, consist- 
ing of Jacques Gordon, Ralph Silver- 
man, Paul Robyn and Naoum Ben- 
ditzky, made its first appearance here 
on Nov. 23. Haydn and Schubert quar- 
tets were played with emotional unity. 
Of engaging interest was Dohnanyi’s 
Quintet in C Minor with Ruth Bradley 
Keiser, of this city, at the piano. 

The Western Concert Artists’ League 
presented Annie Louise David, harpist, 
and Mark Daniels, baritone, with David 
Campbell as accompanist, in a meri- 
torious program on Nov. 26. 

Henri Arcand was applauded at a 
piano recital, consisting mostly of mod- 
ern compositions, on Dec. 3. A satisfy- 
ing close to the program was the D 
Minor Concerto of MacDowell, with 
Lucien Becker at the second piano. 

Martha B. Reynolds presented a 
gifted pupil, Malcolm Willis, fourteen 
years old, in a recital of classics and 
his own compositions on Dec. 4. These 
four last-named events took place in the 
Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall. 

Mrs. R. W. Simeral, soprano; Ethel 
Burtt, pianist, and C. B. Mansfield, new- 
ly appointed director of the piano en- 
semble of the Monday Musical Club, 
were heard at the club’s December pro- 
gram. 


J. F. 





Cleveland Orchestra Hailed in Elizabeth 

Exvizasetu, N. J., Dec. 20.—Nikolai 
Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra 
appeared here on Dec. 7 for the second 
time as an attraction in the Elizabeth 
Music Association course, and won an 
ovation from a capacity audience in the 
Masonic Auditorium. The program in- 
cluded Sibelius’s Finlandia, Mendels- 
sohn’s Nocturne from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Debussy’s La Mer and 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony. Mr. 
Sokoloff gave the Debussy an exquisite- 
ly clear and crystal reading, and the 
symphony had a performance that was 
nothing less than magnificent. 

J. Mortimer Townley is president of 
the association and Thomas Wilson, 
supervisor of music in the public 
schools, is vice-president. Q. 





Hackensack Woman’s Chorus Gives 
Varied Program 


Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 20.—A 
successful concert was given by the 
Hackensack Woman’s Chorus, con- 
ducted by Anna Graham Harris, in the 


eevtennerenenr 


State Street School Auditorium on Dec. 
6. Of especial interest was the scene 
from The Flying Dutchman which in- 
cluded Senta’s Ballad, sung by Esther 
De Mott, and the Spinning Chorus. 
The part of Mary was taken by Mabel 
Graham. 

The Manhattan String Quartet, the 
members of which are Rachmael Wein- 
stock, Harris Danziger, Julius Shaier 
and Oliver Edel, played music by De- 
bussy, Glazounoff, Mendelssohn and 
Grainger. 

Among the choral items were Sleep 
by Channing Lefebvre, Powel] Weav- 
er’s Moon-Marketing, and There Is a 
Garden in Her Face, by A. Walter 
Kramer. Arrangements of works by 
Caccini, Beethoven, Strauss, Fourdrain, 
Pierné and Foster were from the pens 
of Taylor, Spross, Kramer, Harris and 
Nevin. Edward Hart accompanied. 








Alexander Zemlinsky’s new opera, 
Der Kreidekreis, will have first per- 
formances simultaneously in the Berlin 
Staatsoper, and in Frankfort and 
Cologne in April. 
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Piano, 


New Violin Concerto 


The third string quartet by G. Francesco 
Malipiero is called Cantari alla Madri- 
galesca (Magdeburg: Heimrichshofen’s 
Verlag) and was introduced here by the 
London String Quartet last winter with 
noteworthy success. In fact no new work 
by the Venetian composer has won such 
immediate and pronounced favor with a 
New York audience in years. 

The score of this work, some twenty 
odd pages, octavo size, is a model of 
modern quartet writing. Malipiero has a 
definite personal style; he departs from 
it rarely. His use of dissonance, his 
rhythmic mannerisms, are unlike those of 
any composer of our day. There is a lot 
ot solid euphony in this work, too, in 
sustained passages of touching beauty, 
which recall Monteverdi, whom Malipiero 
reveres probably more than than he does any 
other composer. Perhaps in these passages 
lies the reason for the title of the quartet, 
which tells us that there are songs “im the 
manner of madrigals.” Maliptero has 
dedicated his quartet to Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Coolidge. 

A new Concerto fur Violin and Orches- 

tra from his pen also appears, the or- 
chestral score issued by himself in a fac- 
simile of his own manuscript. It is an 
unusual work, an Allegro (con spirito), 
a Lento ma non troppo, and an Allegro, 
rather briefer in toto than most con- 
certos. It is a recent work, finished in 
February of this year, and without doubt 
as typical a piece as Malipiero has ever 
penned. The treatment of the solo violin 
will disappoint many who believe that a 
soloist should caper through a concerto. 
Malipiero’s treatment of the solo instru- 
ment is prominent, but not showy in a 
conventional sense. He knows the in- 
strument, having played the violin in his 
youth, and writes for it with great under- 
standing. His instrumentation, on the 
whole restrained, is magnificently set and 
should prove the proper support for the 
violin. 
_ Here is a work for a violinist interested 
in real modern music to imtroduce to 
America. It will require a courageous 
one. They are not many. 


Sages Shee Pies ty 
Three Composers 


For concert use Beryl Rubinstein has 
written Three Dances for his instrument. 
the piano, a Gavotte, Sarabande and Gigue. 
which stand out in the new issues of 
Riker, Brown & Wellington, Inc. Mr. 
Rubinstein has often been praised in these 
columns as a composer of unusual gifts. 

pieces confirm our opinion of him. 
and they prove that a composer may write 
today in the old forms and at the same 
time mject into them contemporary har- 
monic and atmosphere. All three 
pieces are splendid, not too difficult and 
will make ideal program numbers. They 
are dedicated to Ernest Hutcheson. ; 

George Copeland has through the same 
publisher issued an album called Danses 
on XVP Sita os ured od kee 
him in his concerts. These, as his fore- 
word tells, are pieces composed at the re- 
quest of Henry WW for harpsichord. They 
have been adapted so as to retain their 
harpsichord character. ir composer is 
unknown, the manuscripts discovered in 
the ee of the Paris 

Charming are these brief bits, an En- 


Choral 


Malipierc’s Third String Quartet and 
Appear 
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trée, a Gaillarde, a Passepied, etc. They 
should find much favor with performers 
and also, as Mr. Copeland suggests in hi» 
foreword, with teachers, to develop a cer- 
tain style of playing. The edition is a mos. 
attractive one. 

Very worthy are Joseph F. Wagner’s 
Two Moments Musical for the piano, one 
in B Flat, a slow and expressive item, har- 
monically rather Gallic in feeling and one 





Beryl Rubinstein, Who Has Written Three 
Delightful Dances for Piano 


in D, which has a scherzo undertone. Mr. 
Wagner must be praised for his rhythmic 
individuality, perhaps more than for any 
other quality. The pieces are well worth 
considering. He is also represented in 
these Riker, Brown & Wellington issues 
by a “whimsical fantasy” for three-part 
chorus of women’s voices and piano called 
The Chocolate Prince, an extended part- 
song, remarkably fanciful and well con- 
ceived for chorus. The anonymous poem 
is attractive and, as set by Mr. Wagner, it 
ought to offer a nice contrast on a choral 
program. 


Splendid Choral Arrangements 
in New Witmark Issues 


William J. Reddick has made a tran- 
scription for chorus of male voices and 
piano of the Russian folk song Dark Eyes 
(New York: M. Witmark & Sons, Edu- 
cational Publications) that lifts it, so to 
speak, into another realm. ‘Treating the 
music freely he has made what amounts 
to an art-song of it and has written a 
superb and remarkably effective piano part. 
John Alan Haughton has provided a new 
English text for it that is equally praise- 
worthy. Alberto Bimboni’s arrangements 
for male chorus of Bononcini’s The Sailor 
so Trusty (L’Esperto Nocchiero) and the 
familiar Scarlatti Minuetto are done with 
rare skill. Excellent English texts have 
been furnished for these by Mr. Haugh- 
ton, in addition to their Italian originals. 

Mark Andrews is to be praised for hav- 
ing conceived as a male chorus the popu- 
lar Gypsy Love song from Herbert’s The 
Fortune Teller. There is also a worthy 
arrangement of it by Ralph Baldwin for 
three-part male voices. For this combina- 
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tion also appears Richard Kountz’s well 
fashioned arrangement of Schaffer’s Pop! 
Goes the Weasel. 

Mr. Andrews has also distinguished him- 
self with fine arrangements for male voices 
of Moonbeams from Herbert’s The Red 
Mill, Grieg’s Homecoming and Guion’s 
Howdy Do Mis’ Springtime, and Mr. 
Bimboni has done Peri’s Invocation of Or- 
pheus for male voices in a version quite 
as fine as his mixed voice version already 
praised in these columns. For male voices, 
theee nirt. Mr. Andrews has set charm- 
ingly W. Keith Elliott’s melodious Spring’s 
a Lovable Ladye. 

There is a single issue for unaccom- 
panied women’s voices, a Mother Goose 
Suite in five brief movements by Lewis 
Henry Horton that will be liked for its 
directness and simplicity. 

For unaccompanied mixed voices there 
is Praetorius’s Lo, What a _ Beauteous 
Rose, Cornelius’s The Kings and the Star, 
Gevaert’s Joyous Christmas Song, these 
three edited and provided with worthy 
English texts by Max T. Krone and Men- 
delssohn’s The Winter’s Done, arranged 
by Morten J. Luvaas. f 





An Interesting School Song Book 


“A Heritage of Song.” This is a “song 
book for adolescent boys,” edited and ar- 
ranged by Robert McLeod. The selection 
of music is good, the arrangements, many 
of them by the editor, are finely managed. 
(Curwen. ) 


New Music Received 


Part Songs 
For Male Voices 


Where These Roses Grew, Lay Me Down. 
By Gordon West. (Riker, Brown & Welling- 
ton.) In Merry Mood. By Charles Wood. 


(Year Book.) 
“The Lancashire Road Song.” By Pearl 
Adams. (Summy.) 


For Mixed Voices 
(Unaccompanied) 
True Love’s the Gift. By Charles Wood. 
“Oh Dear! What Can the Matter Be?” 
By G. A. Grant-Schaefer. (Arthur P. Schmidt.) 
For Women’s Voices 
(Three- Part) 


Espana. By Waldteufel-Pitcher. 
By Franck-Pitcher. (Birchard.) 


(Two-Part) 


Serenade. By G. Molyneux Palmer. (London: 
Year Book Press.) 


Psalm 150. 


For Two-Part (Soprano and Alto) 


The Folk Lore Choral Series. She Would Not 
Dance (Russian.) Arranged by Alfred White- 
head. (Carl Fischer) Choral Treasury of Folk- 
Songs. Ye to Me. (Scotch.) he Plaint 
of the Little Peasants (Lithuanian.) Elfin Bells 
(Bohemian.) The Joyous Land of Fay (French.) 
Country Gardens (English.) Settings by Bryce- 
son Treharne. (Boston Music Co.) La Paloma, 
The Little Brown Church in the Vale. Arr. by 
Christopher O’Hare. A Dream. By Dorothy 
Radde E (Kay and Kay Music Pub. Co.) 
The Mer and the Airmaid. Based on an 
Old Welsh Folk-Song by Daniel Protheroe. 
(Boston Music Co.) 


For Three Part Voices 
(Soprano I and Il and Alto) 


Folk Lore Choral Series. Aye Wakin’, O 
(Scotch.) A Scottish Croon (Scotch.) The 
Eagle (Russian.) The Wedding (Russian.) Arr. 
by AlfredWhitehead. (Carl Fischer) Choral 

reasury of Folk-Songs. The Lost Chicken 
(Roumanian.) Coun Gardens (English.) That 
Dear Old Tune Austrian.) The arnival 
( Spanish.) 7h by Bryceson Treharne. (Bos- 
ee Music Co.) Songs My Mother Taught Me. 

By Dvorak. Volga Boatmen’s Song. ( Russian.) 
A Song of India. By Rimsky-Korsakoff. Arr. 
by Christopher O’Hare. A Dream. By Dorothy 
Radde Emery. (Kay and Kay.) 


(Tenor I and II and Bass) 


Choral Treasury of Folk-Songs. Ye Maids of 
Helston Gather Dew (English.) The Rovers 
(Finnish.) Settings by Bryceson Treharne. (Bos- 
ton Music Co.) Songs My Mother a, Me. 
By Dvorak. Volga Boatmen’s Song (Russian.) 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes os Eng- 
lish.) The Kerry Dance. By Moll Who is 
Sylvia? By Schubert. Tale of a ale. By 
Edna L. Manifold. Arr. by Christopher O'Hare. 
(Kay and Kay.) 


(Soprano, Alto and Bass) 


Choral Treasury of Folk-Songs. ueen of 
the May (Alsace-Lorraine). Ships on Ocean 
Italian). Settings by Bryceson  Treharne. 
aining. By Daniel Protheroe. O Singing 


Land. By Sibelius. Arr. 


by Bryceson Tre- 
harne. (Boston Music Co.) 


Are Distinctive 


For Mixed Voices 
(Four- Part) 


Choral Treasury of Folk-Songs. Mother and 
Daughter (H rian). A Lovely White Rose 
(Finnish). Si in the Tree-Tops (Armen- 
ian). On the ae AS ee Ay 
Bryceson ~ 


ildred White allace. 
m Treharne. i iy Music 
Co.) ou Grassho . Hop! By Chris- 
topher O’ jare. te en pa) 


Little Boy Blue. By migihes Nevin. Arr. 


by Bryceson Treharne. §S Gold. By 
Daniel Protheroe. (Boston usic Co.) Hop, 
You Grasshopper, Hop! By Christopher 


O’Hare. Deep 


River. Arr. by Christopher 
O’ Hare. 


(Kay and Kay.) 
For Unison Singing 


Slumber Sweetly. By E. T. Chapman. (Year 
Book.) 


Anthems 
For Mixed Voices 
(Unaccompanied) 


O Lord, . Us. By Frederick Johnson 

Benedicite. Richard G. A (Riker 
Brown & iN Wallington.) Tears for the Good and 

True. By Walter Parratt. (Year Book.) Hos- 
odee Pomeelooy (Lord Have Mercy.) By S. V 
vovsky. (Birchard.) 

“O Gladsome Light,” “Even Such Is Time.” 
By Harold E. Darke. “I Have Found David 
My Servant.” By C. Charlton Palmer. “King 
of Glory, King of Peace.” By Arthur S. Warrell 


“Man, Be Merry By Alec Rowley. (Oxford. ) 
i “King of Gon “Kin of Peace.” By Geoffrey 
B. Peirson. Is Love.” (London: 


Ra & Bell. New York: Galaxy.) 


(Accompanied) 


“Psalm XIX,” “Eternal Ruler,” ““The Heavens 
Declare the te of God.” By William H 
Harris. Three Introits: “O Living Bread,” 
“Here, O My Lord,” “Be Still, My Soul.” By 
Percy W. hitlock. “A Great and Mighty 
Wonder.” By Alexander Brent-Smith. “O Sing 
to the Lord.” By Ernest Bullock. ‘“‘Christ Being 
Raised.”” By E. T. Cook. “Praise God! The 
One Thrice Holy We Adore.”” By Arthur 
Henry Brown. “‘For the BeBauty of the Earth.” 
By Hubert Middleton. “The Day Draws on 
with Golden Light.”” By Edward C. Bairstow 
(Oxford.) ‘Salvation to Our God.” By Walter 
Spry. (Summy.) 


(Eight- Part) 
Hail, Gladdening Light. By Charles Wood. 


(Year Book.) 
Golden Grain, Harvest Bring- 


Angels Holy. 
ing By Alfred Whitehead. (Boston Music 
O. 


For Mixed Voices with Organ 


Te Deum. Bv Charles Bennett. The Hope 
of the World. By H. Mildred Davis. (Riker. 
Brown & Wellington.) Summer Ended, Ex- 
pectans Expectant, An Easter Carol. By 
Charles Wood. Morning Gilds the Skies. By 
Alfred Whitehead. O Thou the Central Orb. By 
Charles Wood. (Year Book.) 

“Nothing Is Here for Tears.’ By Sidney 
Bett. ‘“‘Let This Mind Be in You,” “Purify 


O Lord.” By Leslie E. Heward. “Praise.” 
By Alec Rowley. “For Life, with All It 
Yields.” By Gordon Slater. “O Strength and 


Stay.” By C. C. Harwood. “‘Evening Can- 
tata.” By Percy W. Whitlock. “Song in the 
Valley of Humiliation.” By Ernest Bullock. 
“As Moses Lifted Up the Serpent.” By Ed 
ward C. Bairstow. (London: Oxford. New 
York: Carl Fischer.) 


For Women’s Voices 


(Two-Part) 
This Joyful Easter-Tide. (Old Dutch.) Arr 
by A. E. Baker. (Year Book.) 
For Schools 


get 


“Swing High 8 Low,” “Come, the Hours 
Are Fleeting. De essie T. Gaynor. Arr. by 
Dorothy Gagnor Blake. ‘‘Rag-Tail—Bob-Tail.”’ 
By Florence Wickham. (Summy.) 


For the Piano 


Valse Debutante. By Peter Ostend. (Riker 
Brown & Wellington.) Dancing Fays. By G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer. Landler. By Ha - By Pe- 
tite Valse. By Leon Walter Jelinek. (Schmidt. ) 


Songs 


The Perfect Hour. By Margaret Starr Mc 
Lain. Melody Out of My Heart. By Martha 
Powell Setchell. (Riker, Brown & Wellington. 


Teaching Material 
For the Piano 


The Little Trum oe. | Heinrich Gebhard 
Jolly Roger. By ckstein. Come Play 
Ball. A_ Line-up of Fourteen Piano Pieces for 
Boys Who Like to Play Baseball. By Mary 
Sebastian. (Carl Fischer.) 

Dolly's Lullaby, My Japanese Dish-Garden. 
Calling Kitty, Flying My Kite. By Peter Ostend 
(Riker, Brown & Wellington.) Little Water 
Sprites, At the End of the Rainbow. By Irene 
Rodgers. The Caravan. By William S. Baines 
(Schmidt. ) 


For the Violin 


Follow the Leader. 
herd’s Song. 
Fischer. ) 


By Joyce Gilmore. Shep- 
By Frank Richards. (Carl 
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Sir Harry Lauder Attracts Two 
Large Audiences—Choirs 
Give Concerts 


Lonc Beacu, Car., Dec. 20.—For 
the first time in more than a decade, 
Long Beach is not having a regular 
course of artists concerts this year, but 
L. D. Frey and Katheryn Coffield are 
bringing a few attractions. Under their 
management Sir Harry Lauder drew 
two capacity audiences to the Munici- 
pal Auditorium on Dec. 2. They will 
resent Mary Wigman on Jan. 26 and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff on Feb. 16. 

A choir of 165, including the _ 
ferson-Wilson Singing M 1 
rus which is led by M Richards 
Coon and the Gwent 
assisted by the Wilson High School 
Orchestra under George C. Moore in 
a recent performance of Messiah. Ma- 
bel Steiniker, Myranna R. Coon, Penry 
Selby and Foster Rucker were the solo- 
ists. Mrs. Floyd Davis and Lillian 
Marie Brandvig were the pianists. 

Joseph Clokey, composer and head 
of the organ department of Pomona 
College, who is spending his sabbatical 
year in Beach and is in charge 
of music in the First Congregational 
Church, was presented in a concert by 
the Southern California Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists on Nov. 
28. Dudley Warner Fitch, organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
shared the program with Mr. Clokey. 


Choral Union Is Heard 


The Lutheran Choral Union, num- 
bering 250 members under the leader- 
ship of Alvin Snesrud, gave a concert 
on Nov. 20. 

James McGarrigle, baritone, who re- 
cently returned from New York, was 
soloist with the Long Beach Municipal 
Band at the concert given to celebrate 
Herbert L. Clarke’s ninth anniversary 
as conductor. 

Ingwald Wicks, violinist, gave the 
first performance of his new sonata in 
C Minor for piano and violin, with 
Mrs. Wicks at the piano, before the 
Musical Arts Club on Nov. 30. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
numbering more than forty-five mem- 
bers and sponsored by the Recreation 
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LONG BEACH HEARS RESIDENT ARTISTS 


Commission, gave a concert in the 
Municipal Auditorium on Nov. 14. Eva 
Anderson conducted. 

More than forty concerts have been 
aoe in Southern California in the last 

ur years by the Alford Singers A 
Cappella Choir, organized and led by 
Rolla Alford. Thirty-six singers be- 
long to this body, which was heard in 
the Municipal Auditorium on Nov. 15. 

A group styling itself Young Amer- 
ica in Trio appeared before the Ebell 
Club recently. The members are Syl- 
velin Jarvis, soprano; Douglas Steade, 
tenor, and Raymond McFeeters, pianist. 

AticeE MAYNARD GrIGGs 





Opera in New York 


(Continued from page 18) 
Puccini’s opera on Dec. 17, giving a charm- 
ing impersonation and singing with lovely 
tone throughout the work. 

Frederick Jagel sang Pinkerton, scoring 
a success, and Giuseppe De Luca was 
Sharpless. Ina Bourskaya made an ex- 
cellent Suzuki. The remaining roles were 
capably filled by Messrs. Bada, Malatesta, 
Ananian, Picco and Quintina. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. D. 


Sunday Night Concert 


A gala program was given at the Sunday 
Night Concert on Dec. 18, with Wilfred 
Pelletier conducting the orchestra and six 
members of the company appearing. These 
included Queena Mario and Nina Mor- 
gano, sopranos; Rose Bampton, contralto; 
Tito Schipa and Hans Clemens, tenors, 
and Richard Bonelli, baritone. 

Miss Bampton was heard in Lia’s aria 
from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and Bel 
Raggio from Semiramide. Mme. Morgana 
sang the duet from Act II of the Barber of 
Seville with Mr. Bonelli and the waltz 
from Mireille. Mr. Clemens was heard in 
Lohengrin’s Narrative. Mme. Mario con- 
tributed the waltz from Romeo and Juliet 
and a Liszt song, and joined Mr. Schipa in 
the duet from Act I of Manon. 

Mr. Schipa presented Nemorino’s aria 
from L’Elisir d’Amore and a song group 
with Federico Longas at the piano. The 
orchestra played Schubert’s Rosamunde 
Overture, the ballet music from Marouf 
and MacDowell’s The Saracens. N. 


The Third Elektra 


Elektra had its third performance on 
Dec. 19, preceded, as at its second, by 
Rossini’s Il Signor Bruschino. In the lat- 
ter, Messrs. Tokatyan, De Luca, Pinza and 
Gandolfi sang the principal male roles, 
Miss Fleischer and Miss Vettori the 
feminine parts. All were capable enough, 
but Mr. De Luca was distinguished, as 
was Mr. Pinza. The orchestra had con- 
siderable sparkle under Mr. Serafin. 

In Strauss’s tragedy Mme. Kappel re- 
—_ her fine personation, as did Mme. 

jungberg. In the role of Klytemnestra, 
Faina Petrova appeared in place of Mme. 
Branzell. Considering the difficulty of the 
role and the fact that she had had nefther 
an orchestra nor a stage rehearsal Mme. 
Petrova did a most creditable piece of 
singing and acting. Mmes. Manski, Doe, 
Bourskaya, Falco, Gleason, Halstead, Di- 
vine, Besuner and Messrs. Schorr, Lauben- 
thal, Tappolet, Windheim and Gabor com- 
pleted the cast. Mr. Bodanzky conducted 
with great enthusiasm, at times, perhaps, 
too vigorously. The audience gave proof 
of its pleasure at the close, recalling the 
principals again and again. P 





Program Given in Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Stoessel 
Josephine Antoine, soprano, and 
Julius Huehn, bass-baritone, gave a 
program in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Stoessel on Dec. 10. Two duets 
from La Serva Padrona were on the 


rogram, which contained music by 
Mozart, Strauss, Wolff, Verdi, Meyer- 
beer, Secchi and Hughes. Ethelyn 
Dryden accompanied. 


SAN ANTONIO AIDS 
NEEDY MUSICIANS 


Club Sponsors Concert for 
Benefit of Unemployed— 
Chorus Is Heard 


San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 20.—A 
concert for the benefit of unemployed 
orchestra players was given on Dec. 8 
in the Municipal Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is presi- 
dent. The program was furnished by 
an orchestra of forty, conducted by 
Eulalio Sanchez. Beethoven, Schubert, 
MacDowell, Granados and Gomez were 
the composers represented. Soloists 
were Agnes Sanchez, pianist; Ruth 
Howell, violinist, and Eulalio Sanchez, 
flutist. Fernando Ramos and Elida 
Garza contributed Spanish dances. 

The Chaminade Choral Society ap- 
peared in a concert on Dec. 7 at the San 
Pedro Playhouse. Walter Dunham led 
the choir of fifty-one women’s voices, 
which is a department of the Tuesday 
Musical Club with Mrs. Robert New- 
nam as chairman. Betty Longaker Wil- 
son sang solos. Piano solos were played 
by Vesta Hastings Bryan, who also 
accompanied. 

Rose Osman, Estelle Jones and Wal- 
ter Dunham gave the annual organ pro- 
gram of the Tuesday Musical Club on 
Dec. 4 in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
Mrs. Fred Jones was soprano soloist, 
and Ruth Howell played the violin. 

G. M. T 











Mischa Levitzki Gives Hour of Music 
at MacDowell Club 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, gave an hour 
of music at the MacDowell Club on the 
afternoon of Dec. 4. Mr. Levitzki be- 
gan his program with a gavotte by 
Scarlatti, followed by an arrangement 
of one of the airs from Gluck’s Orfeo. 
Two Beethoven works followed, the lat- 
ter being the Sonata, Op. 57. Then 
came a group of Chopin, works by De- 
bussy and Ravel, the pianist’s own 
Waltz and the Schultz-Evler arrange- 
ment of The Beautiful Blue Danube. 





Son Is Born to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
G. Weber 

Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—A son, Harry 
George Weber, Jr., was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry G. Weber on Nov. 20. 
Mr. Weber was for several seasons a 
conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Mrs. Weber is known professionally as 
Marion Claire, and is also a former 
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SPRINGFIELD HEARS 
FINE CHORAL LISTS 


Messiah Concert and Rare Bach 
Works Presented—Club 
Gives Program 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 20.—The 
MacDowell Male Choir and the St. 
Cecilia Choir of Women, both directed 
by Arthur H. Turner, joined forces to 
sing Messiah at the Auditorium on 
Dec. 18, the chorus of 150 being assisted 
by thirty players from the Springfield 
Symphony Orchestra. Soloists were 
Mrs, Sterling A. Orr, Cora Claiborne, 
James Morton and Donald Pirnie. This 
concert was given under the auspices of 
the local Y.M.C.A. 

An all-Bach program was given at 
Christ Church Cathedral on Dec. 18. 
The program included two cantatas be- 
lieved never to have been performed 
before in this country, Sing We the 
Birth and In Thee We Rejoice. Under 
the direction of Lucius Edwin Harris, 
the choir of fifty men and boys was as- 
sisted by a string ensemble of twenty- 
four players, with the following solo- 
ists: Ursula Toomey, soprano; Jane 
Tuttle, contralto; John Hibbert, tenor; 
Wilfred Robinson, bass, and Raymond 
Wicher, harpsichordist and organist. 
The orchestra played Bach’s Seventh 
Brandenburg Concerto. 

Abraham Goldberg, high school stud- 
ent, is the first violinist to receive the 
annual $100 scholarship offered by the 
Tuesday Morning Musical Club. He 
has studied with Y. M. Mestechkin in 
New York and with Alfred Troemel in 
this city. 

The Tuesday Morning Music Club 
gave the Haydn Bicentennial its last 
local observance on Dec. 13, presenting 
a program in costume. A vocal en- 
semble took part, with Helen B. King 
as accompanist, and the Goldosi Trio 


played. Soloists were Eva T. Chapin, 
soprano, and Elizabeth N. Hoover, 
pianist. 


Margaret M. Hill, soprano, pupil of 
Julia B. Dickinson, gave a successful 
recital at the Women’s Club House on 
Dec. 12, with Carmela Parrino, pianist, 
and Aram Bedrossian, flutist, as assist- 
ing artists. 

Harry H. Kellogg, musical director 
at South Congregational Church, gave 
an excellent program recently, in which 
the choir was assisted by twenty mem- 
bers of the local symphony orchestra. 

Joun F. Kyes, Jr. 





Paul Musikonsky Plays for Benefit 

Paul Musikonsky, boy violinist, who 
made his debut last season at the age of 
nine, recently played for the Benefit 
Auxiliary of the Judson Health Centre, 
of which Dr. Eleanor A. Campbell is 
president, at the studio of A. A. Ander- 
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Daughter of Gadski ‘ 
Founds Opera School 
on nme Method 





Suse Byk, Berlin 
Charlotte Gadski-Busch, Daughter of the 
Late Johanna Gadski, Who Has Opened 
an Opera School in Berlin 


Bertin, Dec. 10—The opera school 
which was recently opened here by 
Charlotte Gadski-Busch is enjoying 
favorable patronage. The daughter of 
the late Johanna Gadski is carrying on 
her mother’s methods, having traveled 
everywhere with her and studied her 
roles and her principles of singing. 

Mme. Gadski-Busch is well known to 
America, where she accompanied her 
mother many times, both on opera and 
concert tours. 





Columbia Concerts Artists Almanac 
Issued 

The Artists Almanac of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation for 1932-33, 
which lists the achievements of the 
artists under the various Columbia 
management divisions, has just ap- 
peared. It also contains information 
about the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 





Michel Gusikoff Weds Marie Kryl 

The marriage of Michel Gusikoff, 
violinist and a conductor of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, to Marie 
Kryl, pianist, was celebrated in the 
Municipal Building on Nov. 17. Mrs. 
Gusikoff is a daughter of Bohumir 
Kryl, conductor of the band which bears 
his name. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 25, 1932 


Studios Busy at H oliday Time 


La Forge-Berimen Artists Appear 

The La Forge-Berimen musicale over 
WABC on Dec. 8 was given by Harring- 
ton van Hoesen, baritone, Evelyn White, 
pianist, and Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist. 

Mr. van Hoesen and Kathryn Newman, 
coloratura soprano, appeared in recital 
at Darien, Conn., with their teacher, Mr. 
La Forge. In addition to playing the ac- 
companiments, Mr. La Forge was also 
heard in organ solos. On Dec. 7 Miss 
Newman sang at Darien in the home of 
Mrs. L. F. MacNichol, with Mr. La 
Forge at the piano. 

Marie Powers, contralto, was heard in 
recital at the Riverside Church on Dec. 7. 

Mary Eastman, coloratura soprano, a 
pupil of Mr. La Forge, is now under the 
management of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company and made her first appearance 
under this banner on Dec. 18. 

Manlio Ovidio, Spanish baritone, gave a 
costume recital at the Horace Mann School 
for Boys on Dec. 15. Beryl Blanch ac- 
companied. 

Stage Fright and Its Antidotes was the 
topic of a lecture Ernesto Beriimen gave 
before a large gathering of his pupils Dec. 
14. Jerry Mirate played piano solos. 





Ethel Glenn Hier Gives Christmas 
Party and Musicale 

The annual Christmas party given by Ethel 
Glenn Hier, composer and pianist, in her 
studio on Dec. 17 included carols, solos 
and duets, and quartets for two pianos 
played and sung by children. On Dec. 2 
an informal program of quartets for two 
pianos and solos was given by the fol- 
lowing advanced students: Gwendolyn and 
Marjorie Cotton, Mrs. John Halliday, Mrs. 
Donald Collins, ‘Mrs. Philip Sprague, Mrs. 
Paul Black and Ina Pihlman. 





Arthur Warwick Pupils Give Recital 


The following young pianists took part 
in the monthly class recital given by 
Arthur Warwick in his studio on Dec. 10: 
Miriam Conley, Christine Kirangelos, Dr. 
Ralph Harlowe, James McCreery, John 
Vanderlip and George Delacorte. 

Mr. Warwick has given six piano reci- 
tals in a series of twelve at the Horace 
Mann School for Boys, Van Cortlandt 
Park. In addition to his studio activities, 
Mr. Warwick will appear in recitals dur- 
ing January and February at high schools 
and private homes. 





Miss Chittenden Presents the 
Van Buren Players 
The studios of Kate S. Chittenden were 
the scene on Dec. 14 of a performance on 
ancient instruments by the Van Buren 
Players. Those to take part in music des- 
ignated as for “The Chest of Viols,” were 
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Lotta Van Buren, Barbara Hillard, Mar- 
garet Tolson, Zenaide Hanenfeldt and Pau! 
Cuthbert Sargent. Works performed with 
rare artistry were by John Dowland, 
Thomas Morley, Fray Thomas de Sancta 
Maria, Thomas Tompkins and Alfonso 
Ferrabosco. 


Leon Carson Gives Musicale 


The New York Studio of Leon Carson 
was the scene of an informal musicale on 
the afternoon of Dec. 4. Betty O’Neil 
Scott, coloratura soprano, pupil of Mr. 
Carson’s, sang a program of four groups, 
including arias of the classic period and 
songs by modern writers. Miss Scott re- 
vealed a voice of promise and a pronounced 
flair for interpretation. 


Gustave L. Becker Pupils Heard 


Artist pupils of Gustave L. Becker, 
pianist, were presented in a musical eve- 
ning in his studio on Dec. 18, assisted by 
Stanley Lambert, violinist. Taking part 
were Samuel Diamond, Charles Ames, 
Marion Goldberg, Alma Schirmir, Esther 
Itzkowitz, Johanna A. Arnold, Cosmo 
Pusatori and Arthur Pilettner. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Artist Sings in 
Naughty Marietta 

Helen Harbourt, soprano, an artist pupil 
of Adelaide Gescheidt, appeared in a lead- 
ing role in Herbert’s Naughty Marietta 
under the auspices of the Montclair 
Operetta Club recently. Miss Harbourt is 
soloist in the First Methodist Church of 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Students of Carl M. Roeder 
Give Recitals 

The studio of Carl M. Roeder was the 
scene of a recital on Dec. 9, when a com- 
prehensive program of piano music was 
ably presented. Pupils of Mr. Roeder were 
also heard at a recital in the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music on Dec. 3. 


Alexander Kelberine Presents Mildred 
Nesson 

Mildred Nesson was presented in a 
piano recital by Alexander Kelberine on 
Dec. 18, her program containing works 
by C. P. E. Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Brahms, Prokofieff, Medtner and Liadoff- 
Siloti. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Opens New Studios 

Jessie Fenner Hill, teacher of singing, 
has opened new studios in New York at 
the Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 
Seventy-third Street. 


—_—__—_ 


Koretzky Teaching in Jersey City 

In addition to his teaching in New York, 
Vitali Coressi-Koretzky, tenor, has opened 
a studio in Jersey City, and is also con- 
ducting the Choral Society of the Y. M. 
H. A. there. 





Trustees Elected for New England 
Conservatory 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Robert Gray Dodge 
and Henry Munroe Rogers, attorneys, are 
newly elected trustees of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

Members of the board of trustees whose 
term expired in 1932 have been re-elected 
as follows: Edwin P. Brown, Ernest H. 
Dane, H. Wendell Endicott, Allan Forbes, 
Henry S. Grew, Walter H. Langshaw, 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Albert E. Winship. 
The executive committee of the school 
during 1933 will consist of: President, 
Edwin P. Brown; vice-presidents, George 
B. Cortelyou, Charles G. Bancroft, H. 
Wendell Endicott; treasurer, Channing H. 
Cox; director, Wallace Goodrich; general 
manager, Ralph L. Flanders; Joseph 
Balch, Frederick S. Converse, Charles A. 
Ellis, Walter H. Langshaw, John R. 
Macomber ;, finance committee, Messrs. 
Brown, Bancroft and Endicott. 


KANSAS CITY OPERA 
HAILED IN MARTHA 


Arnold Volpe » Leads Perform- 
ance—School Pupils Hear 
Vienna Singerknaben 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 20.—An out- 
standing performance of Martha was 
given in the Ivanhoe Auditorium by the 
Community Opera Company of the “Y,” 
under the musical direction of Arnold 
Volpe. The cast included Mary Powell 
Bretton, Fi:4a Faulkner Draper, Joseph 
Meyers, Edwin Letson, William Traub 
and Elliot Nathan. Mrs. A. B. Cooke 
trained the chorus. Stanley Deacon and 
Helen Conrad were stage directors. 

Nine thousand children from the 

public schools, divided into two audi- 
ences, heard the Vienna Sangerknaben 
in Convention Hall on Nov. 21 and 22. 
The opening event in the Fritschy 
Night Series on Nov. 29 was a recital 
by Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by Car! 
Lamson. Vicente Escudero, assisted by 
Carmita and Carmela, opened the 
Y. M.-Y. W. H. A. Series. 

Dr. John Thompson, musical director 
of the Kansas City-Horner Conserva- 
tory, was heard in a piano recital in 
Horner Hall on Nov. 22. Edna Scotten 
Billings, assisted by the Grace and 
Holy Trinity Choir under the direction 
of Mabelle Glenn, gave an organ recital. 

The second morning musicale of the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, given at the 
Hotel President on Nov. 25, presented 
Gayle Giles, Rose Ann Carr, Mrs. Paul 
Barnett, Joyce B. Andrews, Mary 
Craig, Mrs. William Lucas, Warren 
Edmundson and Elliot Nathan in a cos- 
tume recital entitled Famous Artists of 
the Past. Pearl Roemer Kelly and 
Catherine Hatch were the accompanists. 

Darwin Bowen’s song recital in Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium on Dec. 5 confirmed 
early predictions of his gifts. He was 
accompanied by Marybelle Eubank and 
assisted by the Memorial Choir of 
Grace and Holy Trinity Church. 

The Gorrell Vocal Art Studios pre- 
sented Rose Ann Carr, Gladys M. 
Taylor and John Wahlsteadt on Nov. 
30. Gayle Giles accompanied. Willis 
Quant was recently presented in a piano 
recital by Mary Witters McNeal. Jo- 
seph Meyers, baritone, assisted. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Themy Georgi Is Host at Reception 

Themy Georgi was host at a reception 
in his studio on Saturday, Dec. 17. A 
musical program included songs sung by 
Raoul Nadeau, baritone, a pupil of Mr. 
Georgi’s and a former first prize winner 
in the Atwater Kent competition. 





Solon Alberti Presents Singer in Recital 

Solon Alberti presented Robert Tilberg, 
baritone, in recital in his studio on Dec. 
15. Classical works, lieder and modern 
songs including two by Mr. Alberti, made 
up the program. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA fer December 25, 1932 


Large Assemblies in Los Angeles 
Hear Orchestra and Group Recitals 


—_ 


Spalding Appears With Phil- 
harmonic—Quartet and 
Choruses Applauded 


OS ANGELES, Dec. 20.—The 

fourth pair of concerts by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra on 
Dec. 1 and 2, attracted the largest audi- 
ences of this season. Practically every 
seat was filled before Dr. Artur Rodzin- 
ski lifted his baton for the first perform- 
ance in this series of the Overture to 
Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail. 

It was played with exquisite delicacy 
and beauty of tone, providing an excel- 
lent introduction to the first Phil- 
harmonic hearing of Mozart’s Fourth 
Violin Concerto in D, superbly inter- 
preted by Albert Spalding. He is a 
prime favorite in Los Angeles and his 
opulent tone and polished phrasing were 
a delight. On a second appearance, Mr 
Spalding gave Chausson’s Poéme, 
never heard before in the Philharmonic 
series. 

The orchestra played Debussy’s La 
Mer, and, for the first time, Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations. The players were 
in fine form. 


Vertchamp Is Soloist 


The fourth Sunday afternoon con- 
cert on Dec. 4, introduced Albert Vert- 
champ as violin soloist in Paganini’s 
First Concerto. Mr. Vertchamp, whose 
string quartet is making a place for it- 
self in Los Angeles, had his initial 
major opportunity as a soloist. That 
he took full advantage of it, was shown 
by the vociferous applause which his 
playing evoked. The chief orchestral 
work was Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, which was beautifully played. 
There were also the ballet music from 
Schubert’s Rosamunde and lighter num- 
bers by Johann Strauss. 

Organized by Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
three years ago as a tribute to her 
father, the Bartlett-Frankel String 
Quartet gave the first program in its 
candlelight series in the -Biltmore on 
Dec. 9. This organization, composed 
of Sylvain Noack, Anthony Briglio, 
Emile Ferir and Nicolas Ochi-Albi, has 
made admirable progress and plays 
with a fine sense of cohesiveness and 
elasticity. 

Beginning with Beethoven’s some- 
what pedantic Quartet in F Minor, Op. 
95, No. 11, the ensemble established a 
delightful atmosphere of intimacy that 
served as a fitting background for 
Franck’s colossal Quartet in D. A new 
work, the Quartet, Op. 4, by Nets- 
chaieff, closed the program. The com- 
position is not of the ultra-modern 
school, but bears unmistakable evidence 
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of contemporary influences. It is Rus- 
sian in thought and feeling, with an 


New Organization Formed 


A new organization, to be known as 
the Trojan Civic Chorus and Band, be- 

gan rehearsals under the leadership of 
yo ten Lewis and Harold Roberts 
on Dec. 13. It is the outgrowth of the 
musical activity organized by Mr. 


Monthly radio programs from Bovard 
Anditorium are included in the plans. 
The Orpheus Club, conducted by 
Hugo Kirchhofer, gave its first concert 
of the season on Dec. 13, presenting 
Olga Steeb as assisting artist. The 
included Christmas carols, the 
entire audience joining in Silent Night. 
Miss Steeb played works by Liszt, 
Chopin and Debussy and Strauss’s The 
Beautiful Blue Danube. 

Conducted by John Smallman, the 
Cecilian Singers were heard in the Wil- 
shire-Ebell Theatre the same evening. 
This society, beginning its third sea- 
son, sings with the precision expected 
from a more experienced group. 

Harriet Ware, assisted by Clemence 
Gifford, contralto, presented a program 
of her own compositions before the 
Friday Morning Club on Dec. 9. 

Hat D. Crain 





MINNEAPOLIS MEN HEARD IN CONCERT 


Clubs Give Distinctive Recitals 
and Visiting Artists Are 
Welcomed 


Minwneapouts, Dec. 20.—The Apollo 
Club of Minneapolis, which holds first 


tion of the country, opened its thirty- 
eighth season auspi 
leadership of William McPhail on Nov. 
22. Ever since Mr. MacPhail took 
charge some four years ago, the club 
has progressed steadily and sings with 
exceptionally well-balanced tone. Kath- 
ryn Meisle, whose profesisonal debut 
was made with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was the contralto 
soloist and showed how splendidly her 
natural gifts have developed. 

Clubs are active im this city and im 
St. Paul. The Thursday Musical of 
Minneapolis has been the first organiza- 
tion to celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of Haydn’s birth, This it did on 
Dec. 8 with a program im the Shubert 
Theatre, in which all the participants 
wore costumes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Those heard were Inez Chandler 
Richter, Lota Munday, Alberta Shaw, 
G. Gerhard, A. Milch, Ramona Her- 
hard and Lacile Lupien Jankins. 

Copy Original Program 

On Nov. 11 the Thursday Musical 
copied the first program given by the 
organization, then called the Ladies’ 
Thursday Musicale, forty years ago. 
Taking part, in costumes of the earlier 
period, were Mizie Feiten, Emily Jones, 
Florence Wichman, Mae Allison Stew- 
art, Mrs. Lawrence Carpenter, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Macoubrey, Mrs. G. E. 
Karst, Mrs. Irving Fosseen, Mrs. 
Harold Atkinson, Hazel Strong Bishop, 
Marwyl Larson Loewe, Frances Kelly, 
Margaret Hicks Smith, Mrs. Clifford 
Borden and Mrs. Smith. 

Lorna Doone Jackson and Forrest 
Lamont were presented by the Thurs- 
day Musical in a joimt recital recently, 
their program featuring duets from The 
Jewels of the Madonna and Shanewis. 
Doriss Wittich was the pianist. 

Celebrates Golden Jubilee 

The Schubert Club of St. Paul, which 
is celebrating its golden jubilee, has 
presented Grete Stickgold, Sonia Shar- 
nova and Andreas Weissberger im re- 
citals. 

The University Artists Concert 
Course under the management of Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott, who is also manager of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
presented Jascha Heifetz on Nov. 9 and 
Amelita Galli-Curci on Nov. 28 Both 
artists were received with enthusiasm. 

Another University of Minnesota fea- 


ture was a performance of The Vaga- 
bend King given by the University 
Singers, assisted by the University Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Erale 
Killeen. 

Victor NILSSON 





Cencerts Given by North Carolina Sym- 
phony in Two Centres 

DuruaM, N. C., Dec. 20.—The sec- 
ond and third concerts of the North 
Carolina Symphony Orchestra were 
given in this centre on Dec. 1 and at 
Chapel Hill the following day. Lamar 
Stringfield conducted and Percy Grain- 
ger was guest artist. In his Danish 
Folk Music Suite heard on the first pro- 
gram, and in other works of his on the 
second, Mr. Grainger appeared both as 
pianist and as conductor. A first per- 
formance of Mr. Stringfield’s symphonic 
ballad, The Legend of John Henry, was 
a feature of the program at Chapel Hill. 
Music by Beethoven, Grieg, Mozart, 
Tehaikovsky and Humperdinck com- 
pleted the lists. 

Officers of the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Society are: Col. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, president; Felix A. Grisette, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Mr. Stringfield, 
musical director. 


Luise Walker to Make 
United States Debut 
at New York Recital 





Luise Walker, Guitarrist 


The. first appearance in the United 
States of Luise Walker, young Austro- 
American guitarrist, is to be made on 
Feb. 2 at a recital in the Town Hall. 
Miss Walker has given concerts in 
Europe with notable success, and, fol- 
lowing her New York concert, will make 
a tour of this country under the man- 
agement of J. J. Vincent. 





New Jersey Orchestra Scores Success 


OranceE, N. J., Dec. 20.—A large 
audience heard the first seasonal con- 
cert given by the New Jersey Orches- 
tra, René Pollain, conductor, in the 
Orange High School Auditorium on 
Dec. 5. The orchestra distinguished it- 
self in Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
and Berlioz’s Rakoczy March. Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianist, was acclaimed for 
her performance of Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations. 

P. G. 
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Concerts In New York 











(Continued from page 20) 


Weinberg Composition Concert 

A ram of compositions by Jacob 
Weinberg was given in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 18. Those taking part, 
besides the composer, were Nina Koshetz, 
soprano; Evsei Beloussoff, ‘cello; Josef 
Stopak, violin; Leon Theremin, termen- 
vox; the Philharmonic Scholarship En- 
semble conducted by Simeon Bellison, and 
Zilbert’s Choral Societies of New York 
and Newark, N. J., Zavel Zilberts, con- 
ductor. . tn 

Mr. Weinberg played his Piano Sonata, 
Op. 10, after which the ensemble was 
heard in the Petite Suite. Mr. Theremin 
a tay a } wey ane em —. 

oshetz ee songs. iano Trio 
was played by Messrs. Stopak, Beloussof 
and the composer; there were ex- 
cerpts from The Pioneers, with Gloria 
Claxton, soprano, singing incidental solos. 

Mr. Weinberg’s music proved interest- 
ing, both melodically and harmonically. All 
the numbers were applauded with vigor by 
a large audience. N. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for December 25, 1932 


Lynette Gottlieb Plays in Steinway Hall 

Lynette Gottlieb, pianist, gave a recital 
largely of romantic works in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 18. __ 

Miss Gottlieb was heard in the Liszt ar- 
rangement of Bach’s A Minor Prelude and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31; the 
Schumann C Major Fantasy and shorter 
works. The artist played with good tech- 
nique and well conceived interpretations. 
The audience gave her a cordial welcome. 


Sittig Trio at Junior League 


The Sittig Trio, composed of Margaret 
Sittig, violin, Frederick V. Sittig, piano, 
and Edgar H. Sittig, ‘cello, played for the 
New York Junior League in the clubhouse 
on the afternoon of Dec. 9. Their pro- 
gram included a Sonata for Trio by J. 
Barriere, Schumann’s Trio in B Minor, 
and Rubin Goldmark’s first trio. Margaret 
and Frederick Sittig also played Delius’s 
Sonata. The execution throughout was 
musicianly and sensitive, and the applause 
was long and cordial. F, 


Beethoven Association 


Mischa Elman, violinist, and Harold 
Bauer, pianist, provided the instrumental 
music for the Beethoven Association con- 
cert in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 19, playing Franck’s Sonata in A 
and Brahms’s in D Minor. Some uncer- 
tainty of purpose and a few minor mis- 
haps, such as a snapped string, weighed 
against the happiest performance of the 
Franck, but all difficulties cleared away in 
the Brahms, and the music came forth 
in all its mellow clarity. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club, once con- 
ducted by Edward MacDowell, honored 
that composer by singing three of his 
choruses under Ralph L. Baldwin, its pres- 
ent leader. These were The Crusaders, 
Midsummer Clouds and Dance of the 
Gnomes. They also sang Wilhelm Ger- 
icke’s The Autumn Sea. It was a pleasur- 
able evening. F 


Columbia University Chorus in 
Christmas Program 

A program of excerpts from  Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio and Handel’s Messiah 
was given by the Columbia University 
Chorus under the direction of Walter 
Henry Hall, in the Riverside Church, on 
Dec. 19. The assisting artists were: Dor- 
othy Greene, soprano; Marie Louise Lev- 
ering, contralto; Frederick Gummick, 
tenor; Norman Jolliffe, bass; Charles H. 
Doersam, organist, and an orchestra of 
thirty pieces. 

The tone of the chorus was excellent, 
and Dr. Hall’s direction was incisive and 
masterly. Miss Green, Miss Levering and 
Mr. Gummick negotiated their parts agree- 
ably, but the outstanding vocal perform- 
ance must be credited to Mr. Jolliffe. An 
overflow audience was in attendance. 

". 


George Mevi Returns 


George Mevi, lieder singer, returned 
to -the concert platform ‘for a _ recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 
20. His program included arias, and the 
seldom heard Schubert Das Fischermadch- 
chen and Wegweiser and Schumann’s Der 
Arme Peter, in addition to more familiar 
works by these composers. 

His voice is big, and of excellent quality, 
particularly noticeable in pianissimo sing- 
ing, but his production and interpretative 
abilities fall slightly short of his evident 
musicianly intentions. Margery Morrison 
accompanied. F. 


Thalian Trio Heard 

The Thalian Trio, composed of Beatrice 
Perron, violinist; Mildred Sanders, cellist ; 
and Caroline Grey, pianist, were heard in 
concert in The Barbizon on the evening 
of Dec. 20. The program included classic 
as well as modern works, expertly executed 
by the players. Individual solos were also 
excellent. 








Claude Warford 
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Other Concerts 


Marcet Huserrt, ’cellist, Dr. Alexander 
Russell at the piano. Wanamaker Bel- 
maison, Dec. 7, afternoon. Second and 





final appearance of French virtuoso in 
program of romantic pieces. 


CHESTER TALLMAN, baritone. Walter 
Golde, accompanist. Barbizon, Dec. 13, 
evening. Program largely of modern 
songs in English, one group by Floyd 
Morgenstern with the composer at the 


piano. Good voice well produced. 
Louis Barievy, ether-wave player; 
BENJAMIN GROBANI, baritone. Sonia 


Hodge, accompanist. Chalif Hall, Dec. 18, 
afternoon. Songs in German, French and 
English. Theremin solos and duets for 
the instrument with Mr. Grobani. 


Harry NEIDELL, violinist; Ludwig Flato, 
accompanist. Barbizon, Dec. 18, after- 
noon. Solo recital by violinist of the 
Esardy Trio. Good program of classic and 
romantic pieces well performed. 


MARGUERITE VALENTINE, pianist; Ron- 
ALD Murat, violinist; Otto vAN KoprEen- 
HAGEN, ‘cellist. (B. P.) Dec. 20 evening. 
Chamber music by Beethoven, Debussy 
and Brahms in expressive and musicianly 
performance. 





Orchestral Concerts 








(Continued from page 10) 
Concerto for Bassoon............. Mozart 
Messrs. Amans, Jaenicke and Kohon 
Songs (with Mr. Sc ng at the Piano) 
Jota; Polo; Seguidille.......... de Falla 
Tonado de la Nina Perdita; El Vito..Nin 


8” 3 eer Granados 
Dos Cabtares Populares; Coplas de Curro 
DE. ch oktaSes sie eavints hae €4 bradors 
Miss Bori 
WEN 6 ebb env ene kth oo cneedstwens Albeniz 


The concert was one of attractive variety. 
Besides the excerpts from Mozart con- 
certos, Miss Bori’s singing of Spanish 
songs, all with infectious rhythms, delighted 
the youngsters so much that three extras 
were demanded. Mr. Schelling, in the 
triple capacity of conductor, lecturer and 
accompanist, proved, as usual, capable in 
all three roles. 


Petri Plays Liszt Concerto 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Issay Dobrowen, guest conductor. Soloist, 
Egon Petri, pianist. (M. O. H.) Dec. 18, 
afternoon. 

Symphony in B Minor, Unfinished. Schubert 
Concerto No. 1, in E Filat.......... Liszt 
Mr. Petri 

Symphony No. 6, in B Minor, 

PUD 04 caccssendatess Tchaikovsky 

A program of unusually romantic char- 
acter. One could not help feeling that a 
little classic music might have leavened the 
lump with good effect. Mr. Dobrowen 
again exhibited the restraint that has made 
his concerts interesting, and the playing of 
the orchestra was vivid and at times of a 
virtuoso quality. 

Mr. Petri, making his seasonal bow to 
New York, gave a superlatively fine per- 
formance of the concerto. In its bravura 
passages he played with glittering tech- 
nique, and in its quieter ones his emo- 
tional qualities were governed by good 
taste. The audience was loud in its ap- 
proval, and called Mr. Petri back for a 
number of bows. H. 





Mary Lewis Scholarship Is Won by 
Betty Hannon 


Betty Hannon, lyric soprano, was 
chosen as the winner of the Mary Lewis 
Scholarship for study with William 
Thorner by the following judges: Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Mrs. William May 
Wright, Claudio Frigerio, Erno Rapee, 
Morris Gest and Miss Lewis. 

The award was made in Mr. 
Thorner’s studio on the afternoon of 
Dec. Among those present were 
Leonora Corona, Anna Fitziu, Guiseppe 
DeLuca, Leon Rothier and Tito Schipa. 

Over 400 contestants, both men and 
women, applied for the scholarship. 





Jose Santiago-Font Wins Renewal of 
Caruso Scholarship 


Jose Santiago-Font, winner of the 
Caruso scholarship of 1930, has re- 


ceived a renewal of this award. 
He has been engaged to sing bass roles 
at La Scala and at the Verdi Theatre 
in Trieste, where he made his debut 
last year in GOtterdammerung. 

Mr. Santiago-Font is a former pupil 
of Romano Romani of New York City. 
He is now studying in Milan under 
Masini-Pieralli and Gaetano Marchese. 





Connecticut College Gives Haydn Bicen- 
tennial Concert 


New Lonpon, Conn., Dec. 20.—In 
commemoration of the Haydn Bicenten- 
nial, the choir of the Connecticut College 
for Women, assisted by men singers 
from this city and from Norwich, re- 
cently gave a concert which included 
parts of The Creation. The program 
was under the direction of J. Lawrence 
Erb, chairman of the department of 
music at the college, who aims to estab- 
lish a choral organization for the pro- 
duction of standard works. 





Passed Away 











Mrs. Caroline Lee Estes 


AUBURNDALE, Mass., Dec. 20.—Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Estes, wife of Professor 
Charles Estes, head of the department of 
music at Robert College in Istanbul, 
Turkey, died here on Dec. 18 at the home 
of her mother, Mrs. Clara Lee. She was 
forty-two years old. 

Mrs. Estes, who for many years was 
an instructor of music at the women’s 
college in Constantinople, was born in 
Aintab, Turkey. Her father, the late Rev. 
Lucious O. Lee, and her mother were mis- 
sionaries. Her grandfather, the late Cyrus 
Hamlin, was the founder of Robert College. 





Mrs. Jean Van Vlissingen 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—Mrs. Jean Van Vilis- 
singen, well-known teacher of Greek 
dancing in Chicago a generation ago, died 
on Dec. 12 of a heart attack in a suburb of 
Philadelphia, at the home of her son, Louis 
D. Waldron, with whom she had made her 
home since the death of her husband, Arend 
Van Vlissingen, nine years ago. 

Among her pupils was Isadora Duncan, 
to whom Mme. Van Vlissigen, as she was 
professionally known, is said to have given 
the first nature and interpretive dance 
instructions. 





Charles Weisheit 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 20.—Charles Weis- 
heit, seventy years old, who had been a 
musician and music teacher here for more 
than fifty years, died on Dec. 4 after a 
heart attack. He had been ill two years. 
He was born in Germany and came here at 
the age of nineteen. He played in many 
theatres and orchestras, including the New- 
ark Symphony Orchestra. He leaves a 
son a daughter and a sister. 





Carl Edouarde 


Locust, N. J., Dec. 20.—Carl Edouarde, 
former musical director at the Strand 
Theatre, New York, a pioneer in synchron- 
izing music and film and who composed 
the first musical score for a motion pic- 
ture, died at his home here on Dec. 8. 
oe Rothafel (“Roxy”) had been inter- 
ested in him at one time and called him 
to the Regent, and later to the Strand. 
He was a violinist early in his career, and 
had a collection of old violins. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, his mother, a son, two 
brothers and two sisters. 





Frank A. Baptista 


WasuHincton, Dec. 20.—Frank A. Bap- 
tista, bandsman, died on Dec. 14 in his 
sixty-fifth year. He was born in Wash- 
ington, and had been a member of the 
United States Marine Band for twenty- 
five years. For nearly five years he was 
clarinet and saxophone soloist with Sousa’s 
Band. A. T. M. 


(Other obituaries on page 33) 

















NEW DISCS 











A Tristan und Isolde Set 

An arrangement of portions of Tristan 
und Isolde, made by d Stokowski 
and played by him with the Philadelphia 

Orchestra, has been recorded by the Vic- 
tor Studios as a “Symphonic Synthesis” 
on four discs as Set No. 154 of the Victor 
Musical Masterpieces. No one understands 
recording as Stokowski does, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has no rival in the 
field of recording—that much may be 
taken for ed. The arrangement itself, 
however, is open to question. Without 
pause, one goes from the Prelude into 
Tristan’s entry in Act. I. Next we hear 
the horns in the beginning of Act II 
which leads us into the love duet. Then 
comes the beginning of Act II and finally 
the Liebestod. If one is not disturbed by 
the patchy quality of the arrangement, he 
will find the playing and the recording 
magnificent. 


Caruso Records Re-Issued 


The hosts that remember Caruso will 
rejoice in the re-recording of two of his 
most famous arias, Vesti la Giubba from 
Pagliacci and M’Appari from Marta. 
The old matrices have been played over 
to a fuller orchestral accompaniment 
under the careful supervision and leader- 
ship of Nathaniel Shilkret. The old, 
thinnish accompaniment of the acoustical 
recording is blotted out. The result is 
a very happy one and leads to a hope 
that the same proceeding may be followed 
with other recordings which pre-date the 
orthophonic method 


An Unfamiliar Mozart Concerto 


An interesting because unfamiliar con- 
certo of Mozart, that for flute and harp 
in C Major, has been recorded by the 
Victor Studios on three discs and is Set 
141 of the company’s Musical Master- 
pieces. The artists are Marcel Moyse and 
Lily Laskie. An wundesignated orchestra 
led by Piero Coppola accompanies. 

The first movement is Mozart at his 
merriest, the remainder of the work less 
characteristic and less interesting. The 
work is valuable as Mozart but not highly 
significant. H. 


Cortot Plays Liszt Sonata 


Alfred Cortot has recorded the Liszt B 
Minor Sonata as Set No. 93 of the Victor 
Musical Masterpieces. There are three 
discs in an album. The work, somehow, 
does not seem to lend itself in mechanical 
recording. Mr. Cortot plays it with power 
and with conviction and the recording itself 
is good, but the sonata seems to need the 
direct personal appeal to be wholly 
effective. 


Strauss’s Don Quixote at Last 

A very fine recording of a work nec- 
essary for the record library as well as to 
the music student is the Victor Musical 
Masterpieces No. 144, Strauss’s Don 
Quixote made by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Sir Thomas 
Beecham who, incidentally, makes his first 
appearence as a Victor artist with this set. 
five discs leave nothing to be de- 
sired and the set gives one an opportunity, 
at last, to study this too-infrequently-heard 
work under the best circumstances. . The 
solo portions are played by Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, ‘cello; Mischel Piastro, violin, 

and Rene Pollain, viola. H 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 25, 1932 


Winners 


in Atwater Kent Contest 





Wilson Angel and Lydia Summers, Who Won First Places in the Sixth Annual Radio Competition 
with A. Atwater Kent 


YDIA SUMMERS, contralto, of 

New York, and Wilson Angel, bass, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., are winners 
of first places in the annual radio com- 
petition held by the Atwater Kent Foun- 
dation. Each will receive $5,000. Those 
winning second place, which entitles 
them to $1,000 each, are Frances De 
Voice, contralto, of Minneapolis, and 


Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, of Scran- 
ton, Pa. The remaining six of the ten 
contestants who reached the finals held 
on Dec. 11 each receive $500. The 
competition was the sixth annual one 
held for singers between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five who had not 
appeared as paid artists in any public 
performance. Fifty thousand competed. 








(Twelve-inch Discs Unless Otherwise Specified) 
BEETHOVEN, OverturE, EcMont. Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw under Mengel- 
berg. The best recording so far of this 
work, superseding earlier ones by the 
7%) orchestra and conductor. (Colum- 
ia. 


Verpt, Ma paw’ Aro SrTeELo, and 
Morro, MA Prima IN Grazia from A 
Masked Ball sung by Elisabeth Rothberg 
with orchestra. Superb singing of two of 
Verdi’s finest arias. A magnificent disc. 
( Victor.) 


WaGNER, Pretupe to .Acr III, Dr 
MEISTERSINGER. Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski. One of the best Wag- 
nerian recordings to date. Orchestral color 


extremely well reproduced. Ten-inch. 
(Victor. ) 
Weser, Overture, EuryANntHE, Am- 


sterdam Concertgebouw under Mengelberg. 
A good recording of this popular work. 
(Columbia. ) 


Care Setve from HANpEL’s ATALANTA, 
and Lia’s Are from Desussy’s L’ENFANT 
Propicue. One disc by Rose Bampton, 
contralto, who recently made her debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera. Charles O’Con- 
nell accompanies the first and Wilfred 
Pelletier the second, both on the piano. A 
disc probably destined to considerable 
popularity. (Victor.) 
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SymMpHONIC WALTZ by _ FREDERICK 
Stock, recorded by the composer on one 
disc with the Chicago Symphony. Well 
played and well recorded, the work itself 
of some interest. ( Victor.) 


Petite Suite pe Concert, COoLERIDGE- 
Taytor. Two twelve-inch discs made by 
the London Symphony under ‘Malcolm 
Sargent. A good recording of some rather 
unexciting music. There are four separate 
sections. ( Victor.) 


MorivEs FROM THE RING OF THE NIE- 
BELUNGS, WAGNER. Two twelve-inch 
discs. The complete list of motives played 
by the London Symphony under Lawrence 
Collingwood. A thematic list with the 
motives in musical notation accompanies 
the discs, and before each motive an an- 
nouncer calls out the number. Some of 
the motives have different designations 
from those we customarily hear, but stu- 
dents will find the recordings valuable. 
(Victor. ) 


“1812” Overture by Chaikovsky. Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphians give a rous- 
ing performance of this old war horse 
Two discs, Victor. 

A... 
Former Thalberg Pupils Are Active in 
Paris 

Former pupils of Marcian Thalberg, 
pianist, and faculty member of the Da- 
vid Mannes Music School, are active in 
Paris. Marjorie Garrigue recently 
made her debut in the French capital 
with marked success; and Jeanne de 
Miramon, founder and director of the 
Ecole Francaise de Musique, has in- 
vited Mr. Thalberg to serve on the 
honorary committee, which includes 
Arthur Honegger,, Alfredo Casella, 
Gustave Charpentier, Albert Roussel, 
Paul Dukas, Jacques Ibert and Henri 
Pruniéres. 








Alice Mock Heard in Broadcast 
Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—Alice Mock, 
soprano, was recently heard in a broad- 


cast from Toronto, during the Neilsen 
Hour. M.M. 
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WINNIPEG GREETS 
ITS NEW SYMPHONY 


Male Voice Choir Has Salmond 
as Soloist in Season’s 
Opening 


WInnrpPeG, Dec. 20.—The recently 
organized Winnipeg Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its initial concert in the 
Auditorium on Dec. 11 with Bernard 
Naylor conducting.: On the program 
were the Overture to The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, the two first movements 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
the Siegfried Idyll and Beethoven’s 
Third Leonore Overture. Stanley 
Hoban was baritone soloist. 


An enthusiastic interest in the proj- 
ect is manifested by the community as 
a whole, and four more programs will 
be given. The orchestra’s honorary 
president is the Hon. W. J. Major. Col. 
H. F. Osler is the president. 


The first concert of the Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir, conducted by Ber- 
nard Naylor and with Felix Salmond as 
‘cello soloist, was given in the Audi- 
torium on Dec. 1. The large audience 
appreciated the fine work of the choir 
in folk songs and in works by Holst, 
Elgar, Rachmaninoff and Percy E. 
Fletcher. Mr. Salmond, making his 
local debut, received a cordial welcome. 
His contributions were by Bruch, 
Bach, Paradies-Dushkin, Fauré, Debus- 
sy, Ravel and Glazounoff. Fred M. Gee 
was the accompanist for Mr. Salmond. 
Ross Pratt and Gordon Maclean ac- 
companied the choir. 


A program was given on Dec. 7 by 
the United Scottish Choir, which is con- 
ducted by Peter Logan. H. P. G. 
Fraser is the accompanist. Assisting 
were Gladys Eddie, Helen Dallas, Jean 
Campbell, John Coghill, John Duke, 
William Sutherland and Ewan Camp- 
bell. 





Teachers Aid Scholarship 


The annual concert of the Manitoba 
Music Teachers Association, of which 
Louise MacDowell is president, was 
held in aid of the Mathews Scholarship 
on Dec. 12. 


Egon Petri, pianist, was the guest 
artist of the Women’s Musical Club on 
Dec. 5, playing music by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Bach-Busoni, Medtner and 
Prokofieff. Mr. Petri was also a guest 
of the Women’s Press Club of Winni- 
peg. An earlier guest recital was given 
by Queena Mario, soprano. 


Taking part in a modern program 
were Flora Matheson Goulden, Anna 
Moncrieff Hovey, Doris Godson, Muriel 
Cottingham, Harold Green and Bernard 
Naylor. The club’s president is Mrs. 
R. Y. Kilvert. 


Celebrity Concert Course 


The third program of the Celebrity 
Concert Series was given by Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, in the Playhouse Theatre on 
Dec. 5. Mr. Gee, under whose man- 
agement the course is held, accompanied 
Mr. Althouse. Jascha Heifetz and 
Lawrence Tibbett were heard in the 
series on earlier dates. The former was 
accompanied by Isidor Achron. Stewart 
Wille accompanied the latter. 

A series of popular concerts organ- 
ized by the Music Bureau of the Board 
of Trade began in the Auditorium on 
Nov. 19. Programs are given by local 
artists and organizations. Tickets cost 
from ten to twenty-five cents. 

Mary MONCRIEFF 
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MILWAUKEE CHOIR 
REGISTERS SUCCESS 


Fog Bell by Eppert Featured by 
Lyric Male Chorus in 
Notable List 


Mitwaukeg, Dec. 20.—The Lyric 
Male Chorus, a stalwart organization 
of nearly 100 men under the able direc- 
tion of Alfred Hiles Bergen, provided 
a notable program for the concert given 
at the Auditorium on Dec. 1. In his 
ambition to build a super-organization, 
Mr. Bergen has now undertaken the 
task of giving every man in the ranks 
special coaching. Since the club has 
always maintained a high standard of 
admission, this individual training is 
calculated to establish a group of 
singers which can really make national 
musical history. 

The feature of the program was Carl 
Eppert’s The Fog Bell, a work of great 
difficulty. It was studied for more than 
a year by the chorus, and was given 
with depth and sonority of tone. The 
composer was in the audience and re- 
ceived a salvo of applause. 

Other items were Bornschein’s mas- 
sive work, The Sea, which had an au- 
thoritative presentation; Forest Harps 
by Edwin Schultz; the Bach-Spross 
Stay Thou With Me, and the Bach- 
Davison Crucifixus. 

Rosalinda Morini, operatic soprano, 
contributed brilliant pieces which were 
enhanced by violin obbligati by Ray- 
mond Brown, concertmaster of the Mil- 
waukee Symphony, and flute accom- 
paniments by Adolph Peterson. 


Mary Craig Appears as Soloist 

Mary Craig was the soloist in the 
second of the six concerts given by the 
Community Concerts group in _ the 
Auditorium. This series is sponsored 
by the Arion Musical Club and the 
Milwaukee Musical Society, joint cho- 
ruses of nearly 250 singers. Miss Craig 
provided an aria from The Pearl 
Fishers, a German group by Strauss, 
Schubert and Marx, Pleading by A. 
Walter Kramer and other works. She 
revealed a lyric voice of exceptional 
range and quality and was recalled 
many times. 

The chorus, conducted by Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, scored effectively in a new 
arrangement of the Welsh chorale 
Laudamus by Dr. Protheroe, in Bach’s 
Now Let Every Tongue Awake and in 
We Never Will Bow Down from Han- 
del’s Judas Maccabeus. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 25, 1932 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
was heard in the Pabst Theatre on Nov. 
21, playing Haydn’s Oxford Symphony 
and music by Debussy, Johann Strauss 
and Smetana. Guiomar Novaes was 
soloist in Chopin’s Piano Concerto in 
F Minor, winning several encores. 

J. Erich Schmaal, pianist, opened his 
chamber music series in Goodrich Hall 
of the Wisconsin College of Music on 
Nov. 27. Music by Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven was played with the 
assistance of Ruth Perssion-Lieberman, 
violinist, and Albert Kapke, ’cellist. 

An attractive concert was provided 
by the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music, which gave a delightful revival 
of Bach’s Coffee Cantata. 

C. O. SKrnRoop 





CLUB GIVES WARE SONGS 


Hollywood Group Presents Artists in 
American P am 

Los ANGELEs, Dec. 20.—A program 
consisting of compositions by Harriet 
Ware was presented on Nov. 2 by the 
Woman’s Club of Hollywood, with Dr. 
Carl Omeron, tenor, and the composer 
as pianist. 

The list, which began with Wind and 
Lyre, concluded with the duet, Good- 
night, sung by Mrs. George L. East- 
man and Dr. Omeron, and included sev- 
eral songs with the poems as well as 
the music written by Miss Ware. By 
the Fountain, from the cycle, In an Old 
Garden; was one of these; Nightingale 
and the Ant, another. There were also 
settings of verses by Edwin Markham, 
including an aria from Undine; and 
Stars, to a poem by Joyce Kilmer. 

All revealed the composer in ex- 
pressive mood, and all were rendered 
with fine taste. 





Ralph Leopold and Winifred Cecil 
Heard at White Plains 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, and Winifred 
Cecil, soprano, were heard in recital in 
White Plains, N. Y., on Dec. 2, the 
event being arranged for the benefit of 
the Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry. 
Mr. Leopold aroused enthusiasm, par- 
ticularly with his playing of his tran- 
scription of excerpts from Siegfried, 
and Miss Cecil’s singing was heartily 
appreciated. Benjamin G. King accom- 
panied. 





MANNHEIM.—Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
Die Golden Schuhe (The Golden 
Slippers), was to be produced in a new 
version in the National Theatre on 
Dec. 2. 
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PROVIDENCE HEARS 


University Glee Club and Boston 
Symphony Give Enjoyable 
Concerts 


Provipence, Dec. 20.—The Uni- 
versity Glee Club gave its fifty-third 
concert, the first of. the ensemble’s 
twenty-second season, in Memorial Hall 
on Dec. 2. Berrick Schloss conducted 
and J. Sebastian Matthews, local com- 
poser, was represented by The Shep- 
herd of Dumbleton. Other works on 
the program were by Bach, Forsyth, 
Huhn, Davison, Baldwin and Mark An- 
drews. Rachel Morton, soprano solo- 
ist, sang lieder and songs by Fox and 
Mana-Zucca. 

Sibelius’s Tapiola had its initial hear- 
ing in this city when it was played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky on Dec. 6. Works 
by Franck, Weber and Wagner com- 
pleted the program. 

A musical tea was given by members 
of the Chopin Club on Nov. 27. Per- 
formers were Mildred Copeland, 
Gladys Mulchahey, Louise Winsor, 
Adele Durant Kean and J. Thomas Mc- 
Quaid. 

Ensemble Opens Season 

The Clavier Ensemble opened its 
eighth season at the home of Mrs. 
George St. John Sheffield on Dec. 4. 
Pianists taking part were Doris Whale, 
Leon Laplante, Dorothy Holmes Sperry, 
May Atwood Anderson, Ingeborg Hark- 
low Ziegler, Marjorie Morgan, Eliza- 
beth Higgins, Albert Baker, and Lydia 
Bell. A string ensemble was under the 
direction of Arlan R. Coolidge. Com- 
posers represented were Clementi, De- 
bussy, Mozart-Busoni, Chabrier and 
Hutcheson. 

Emma Beldan, soprano, accompanied 
by Mabel Woolsey, gave a recital in 
Plantations Auditorium on Dec. 5. Her 
program included works by Bach, Wolf, 
Brahms, Strauss, Massenet, Ponchielli, 
Haydn, Rachmaninoff and Franz. 

Under the direction of William W. 
De Roin, the Oratorio Society gave the 
first part of Messiah in Elmwood 
Church on Dec. 11. Elijah was sung 
on an earlier date. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany provided the city with a week of 
French and Italian operas, beginning 
with Aida on Nov. 21. Madama But- 
terfly Rigoletto, Carmen, Martha, Cav- 
alleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Faust and 
Il Trovatore completed the repertoire, 
given under the baton of Carlo Peroni. 

The Plymouth District of the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs held its third 
biennial convention in the Music Men- 
sion on Nov. 18 and 19. An afternoon 
session featured an address by Augustus 
Zanzig of New York, and music by 
members of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Edward P. Linch of Phila- 
delphia gave an organ recital, assisted 
by Elsie Lovell Hankins, contralto, of 
Providence. Sessions on the second 
day were devoted to junior members, 
delegates coming from various New 
England states. Mrs. George Hail, 
president of the Plymouth District, pre- 
sided. 

Amy Ward Durfee’s second recital of 
modern songs in Churchill House on 
Dec. 1, was devoted to works by Trunk, 


Berg, Schonberg, Pfitzner and Marx.. 


She was assisted by Arthur Hitchcock, 
pianist. ~ 

The Rabbit’s Foot, a musical extrava- 
ganza by Grace M. Sherwood and Ruth 


ATTRACTIVE MUSIC 


E. Tripp, was presented at the Planta- 
tions Club on Nov. 28. Among those 
having prominent roles were 
Marsh Gordon, Elsie Lovell Hankins, 
Harry Hughes and Berrick Schloss. 


A faculty recital at the Federal Hill 
House School of Music on Nov. 30 
brought music for two pianos, played by 
Beatrice Ward and May Atwood An- 
derson. Their program was arranged 
from works by Bach, Brahms, Casella, 
Busoni and Ravel. 


Chambord Giguere, violinist, accom- 
panied by Frederick Lees, gave a recital 
in Churchill House on Nov. 20. Con- 
certos by Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski 
and Handel’s Sonata in A were im- 
portant items on the list. 


Rev. John B. Hartnett, O.P., tenor, 
assisted by Van Veachton Rogers, harp- 
ist, and Enrico Barraja, pianist, gave 
a concert under the auspices of the 
Catholic Women’s Club in the Planta- 
tions Auditorium on Dec. 8. 


Roland Hayes’s recital in Infantry 
Hall on Dec. 11 was for the benefit of 
the Rhode Island Youth Council. Per- 
cival Parham accompanied. 


Lota and Sarat Lahiri gave a demon- 
stration of music and dancing of India 
on Nov. 26. 


W. L. Chapman, music critic of 
the Providence Journal, gives free lec- 
tures on the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra programs on the Sunday after- 
noons preceding the concerts. The lec- 
tures, heard in the Public Library, are 
sponsored by the Monday Morning 
Musical Club. 

A. 2: ¢. 





Works by Charles Maduro Are Heard 
in Recordings 


New recordings of works by Charles 
Maduro are: Hojas Muertas (Fallen 
Leaves), sung by José Mojica, released 
by the Victor Company; Manuela No. 
13 (Cab No. 13), sung by Pilar Arcos; 
Morenita (Little Brunette) and La 
Flor del Camino (The Flower of the 
Road), sung by Spaventa, released by 
the Brunswick Company. For their 
December appearance at the Pleiades 
Club, songs by Mr. Maduro were 
chosen by Barbara Maurel, Rhoda Ar- 
nold, Mme. Nicolina, Julia Peters and 
Rosario de Drellana. 
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Passed Amay 











Frederick H. Martens 


After an illness of a month, Frederick 
H. Martens, one of the ablest and most 
prolific of writers on music in this country, 
died at his home in Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
on Dec. 18, in his fifty-eighth year. He 
was born in New York, and was educated 
privately. Music he studied under Max 
Spicker, Henry C. Timm and William 
Barber. 

His early youth was spent in various 
capacities in the music publishing firm of 
G. Schirmer, Inc., with which his father 
was connected. Later he showed talent for 
writing verse and also for translating, hav- 
ing acquired, almost without aid, a know!l- 
edge of many languages. His first poems 
were set to music by Clyde van Nuys 
Fogel and the present writer, for whom 
he also made some excellent translations 
of German poems. Within a comparative- 
ly brief time, he was free-lancing in prose, 
verse and translating and winning a wide 
reputation, his poems being used for songs 
and cantatas by composers everywhere. 

Not only was he active in music, con- 
tributing to many music magazines, among 
them Musicat America, the Musical 
Quarterly, the London Chesterian, and the 
Sackbut, but he also wrote for Vanity 
Fair, Vogue and other general periodicals. 
He wrote a number of admired books. 
Among these were his Fairy Tales from 
the Orient, Wonder Tales from Far Away 
and One Thousand and One Nights of 
Opera, as well as translatioris of many 
novels and book reviews for newspapers. 

Pietro Yon’s famous Christmas song 
Gesu Bambino is a setting of a Martens 
poem, as is the song, America, music by 
Leo Ornstein, which won a prize offered, 
but never awarded (for reasons not ex- 
plained) several years ago. 

Mr. Martens was for a number of years 
editor of texts with G. Schirmer, Inc., and 
also acted in an editorial capacity for 
several other music publishers. He was 
an indefatigable worker, producing often 
more than he should have done. For this 
reason his work was at times uneven. But 
the best of it is very fine, worthy of high 
praise. His place in the field in which he 
worked was a distinct and an enviable one. 

He is survived by a sister Mrs. Henry 
B. Wilson, a brother, Herman C. Martens 
and a niece Josephine Martens, all of 
Mountain Lakes, where he had made his 
home in recent years. 

As one who twenty years ago set his 
poems to music, who introduced him to 
many of the composers with whom he 
later collaborated, who watched him make 
his way to recognition and rejoiced in his 
success, I would add this personal word: 
Frederick H. Martens from 1910 to 1930 
lived and worked for America’s music as 
ardently and helpfully as anyone in our 
land. He labored because he loved the 
two arts, music and literature, and his 
work, in book and song, will, I think, be 
remembered long after his passing. He 
was a real friend—a modest unassuming 
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member of New York’s music colony, 
whose passing leaves a gap not easily 


filled 
A. WALTER KRAMER 





Ernest Fowles 

Ernest Fowles, British musicologist and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music in 
London, died on Dec. 9 at his home in 
Caterham, Surrey, England, it was learned 
from his daughter, Helen M. Fowles of 
Orange, N. J. He was sixty-eight. He 
had had a cerebral hemorrhage ten days 
before, from which he never recovered 
consciousness. 

Mr. Fowles was a musician of interna- 
tional repute, the founder and director of 
the British chamber music concerts in 
Queens Hall, London, and one of the 
pillars of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. Fowles was born in Portsmouth, 
England, in 1864. Among his teachers 
were Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir John Stain- 
er and Sir George Alexander Macfarren. 
As a pianist he made his concert debut in 
1887 and was the first pianist in England 
to give a chamber music program limited 
to Brahms’s works. 

He was a member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Musicians and of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, an adjudicator at 
the principal British musical festivals and 
a lecturer at the London Training School 
for Music Teachers. Since 1928 he had 
made four nation-wide tours of the United 
States, lecturing before students at the 
principal universities and other educational 
institutions. 

He was scheduled to appear in the Music 
Through the Ages series at the Barbizon 
Plaza this season, under his daughter’s 
management, but was stricken on the eve 
of sailing. 

He was the author of Ear, Eye and 
Hand in Harmony Study, Studies in Mu- 
sical Graces, Harmony in Pianoforte Study 
and Musical Competition Festivals, and 
the composer of a considerable amount of 
piano music, among which the Hook 
Norton Suite is perhaps the best known. 

In addition to his daughter he is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Mary Norfolk 
Fowles; a son, E. L. Douglas Fowles of 
Berlin, and two other daughters, Mrs. R. 
H. Alder of Caterham, England, and Mrs. 
Walter Lock of Purley, England; also by 
a brother, Dr. Leonard Fowles of Lon- 
don; an aunt, Mrs. Annie Brooks of De- 
troit, and three cousins, Mrs. Ethel Beck, 
Mrs. Gordon McCabe and Miss Helen 
Brooks, all of Detroit. 

Capt. William Henry Santelmann 

WasHIncTon, Dec. 20.—Capt. William 
Henry Santelmann, leader of the United 
States Marine Band for twenty-nine years 
previous to his retirement in 1927, died on 
Dec. 18. He had been ill for about a year. 

Captain Santelmann was born in Offen- 
sen, Germany, in 1863, and was educated 
at the Leipzig Conservatory. He came to 
Washington in 1887 and joined the Marine 
Band, which was then under the leader- 
ship of John Philip Sousa, with whom he 
was associated for five vears. He was a 
member of the Knights Templar, the Mys- 
tic Shrine and the Elks. 

Three daughters and three sons pee 

T. M. 


Mrs. Dotha Bushnell Hillyer 


Hartrorp, Dec. 20.—Mrs. Dotha Bush- 
nell Hillyer, whose generosity made pos- 
sible the Horace Bushnell Memorial audi- 
torium, died at her home here on Dec. 8, 
at the age of ninety, after a long illness. 
She was the widow of Appleton R. Hill- 
yer, banker and benefactor of the Hillyer 
institute, and was the last surviving child 
of the famous Rev. Horace Bushnell, in 
whose memory the auditorium was built. 
Mrs. Hillyer was associated with her son- 
in-law and her daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. T. Seaverns, and others in this 
project. Infirmity limited her attendance 
at Bushnell hall to the opening night, in 
Tanuary, 1930, but she took an active in- 
terest in the events that followed. At the 
time of her death she was honorary presi- 
dent of the Bushnell Memorial Hall Cor- 
poration. J. BK. Je. 








Charles H. Parsons 
Charles H. Parsons, organist, for fifty 
years a member of the Apoilo Club of 
Brooklyn, died at his home on Dec. 9 in 
his ninetieth year. ’ 


Clarence Whitehill, 


33 


Noted American ” 


Opera Baritone, Passes at Age of 61 


LARENCE WHITEHILL, one of the 

most distinguished artists America has 
contributed to the opera stages of the 
world, died in his sleep at his home in 
New York, the night of Dec. 18, a few 
hours after he had sung at a benefit of the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee at the Roxy Theatre. Death was 
attributed to a heart attack. He was sixty- 
one years old. His wife, the former 
Isabelle Rush Simpson of St. Paul and 
Philadelphia, and two brothers living in 
Iowa survive him. 

For nineteen years, the commanding 
physique, the impressive presence, the 
sonorous baritone voice and the always 
dignified and intelligent art of Mr. White- 
hill were familiar to audiences at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
where he was particularly admired for 
his nobly drawn Wagnerian impersona- 
tions. For four years he occupied a 
similar position of eminence in the Chi- 
cago Opera. He left the Metropolitan 
at the end of last season and in the in- 
terim had appeared in motion pictures and 
in pageants of the Washington Bicentenary, 
chosen to impersonate the first president 
by reason of the strong resemblance he 
bore to Washington, not only in feature 
but in height and build. 


Made Debut in Brussels 


Clarence Eugene Whitehill was born 
in Marengo, Iowa, on Nov. 5, 1871, the 
son of William Whitehill and the former 
Elizabeth Dawson. After the usual 
schooling there he studied singing in Chi- 
cago under L. A. Phelps and obtained a 
church choir position. He was working 
as an express clerk when Mme. Melba 
heard him sing and encouraged him to 
undertake a career. With the aid of a 
Chicago music patron, he went to Paris 
for further study with Sbriglia and 
Giraudet and made his debut at La Monnaie 
in Brussels in 1899. His first role was 
that of Friar Lawrence in Gounod’s Romeo 
et Juliette. He subsequently sang at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris and then went 
to Germany. For five years, 1903-08, he 
was with the Cologne Opera. Then, iti 
1909, began his long affiliation with the 
Metropolitan, broken only by the four 
years he was in Chicago and appearances 
with the H. W. Savage company. After 
1915 he appeared regularly in the casts 
of the New York company. His with- 
drawal last May was attended by an 
acrimonious exchange of statements bear- 
ing on the status of American artists and 
Mr. Whitehill’s own refusal to accept 
General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s 
tender of a contract calling for fewer per- 
formances than in the season just ended. 

In Europe, Mr. Whitehill had been hon- 
ored by a call to Bayreuth, where he sang 
at three festivals, and where he had the 
invaluable advice of Cosima and Siegfried 
Wagner with respect to roles in which 
he achieved an international fame. Be- 





Clarence Whitehill as Amfortas, a Role in 
Which He Had Won the Highest Admiration 
Both in America and Abroad 


sides Cologne, he sang for two seasons in 
Munich and also in Ltibeck and Elberfield 
in Germany. He was a favorite at Co- 
vent Garden at one stage in his career, re- 
turning to the London opera for five en- 
gagements there. 


Sang Many and Varied Roles 


A versatile artist and one particularly 
admired for his diction in German, French 
and Italian, as well as English, Mr. White- 
hill was credited with singing seventeen 
roles in one season at the Metropolitan. 
His first appearance there was as Am- 
fortas in Parsifal in 1909; his last was as 
Capulet in Romeo et Juliette on April 9, of 
the current year. To the end, Amfortas 
remained one of his most eloquent and 
convincing portrayals. Others that rank- 
ed with it were the Wotans of Rheingold, 
Siegfried and Die Walkiire, particularly 
the last named; and Hans Sachs in Die 
Meistersinger, a portrait regarded as one 
of unusual distinction and nobility. His 
last important new achievement in the 
long list of roles entrusted first to him 
at the Metropolitan, was Golaud in Pelléas 
et Mélisande. In his final appearances he 
sang Hans Sachs, Amfortas and Gunther, 
aside from the farewell Capulet. His 
repertoire included such diverse parts as 
Wolfram in Tannhauser, Telramund in 
Lohengrin, Athanael in Thais, the Father 
in Louise, Escamiilo in Carmen, the elder 
des Grieux in Manon, and the High Priest 
in Samson et Dalila. He made concert tours 
in America and England and at one time 
was in demand as an oratorio soloist, par- 
ticularly for Mendelssohn’s Elijah. His 
hobby was billiards and he rarely missed a 
championship match. 





For twenty-five years he was one of the 
leading church organists of Brooklyn, hav- 
ing at various times been associated with 
St. Peter’s, All Saints and the Church of 
the Incarnation, all of the Episcopal de- 
nomination. 

He is survived by three daughters, Mrs. 
Francis Marion Pinkney, Madeline T. 
Parsons, Mrs. Frederick A. Buck, all of 
Brooklyn, and also three grandchildren. 


Adolph Schrickel, Sr. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 20.—Adolph Schrickel, 
Sr., ninety years old, former horn player 
in the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
died here on Dec. 2. 

Born in Germany, he came to New 
York in 1863 and played there under Wal- 
ter Damrosch and other leading conductors. 
A few years later he came to Cincinnati 
and was one of the pioneer members of 
the symphony orchestra here. He retired 
from the Cincinnati Symphony in 1913. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Louise 
Schrickel; four sons, Dr. I. Schrickel of 
Norwood, Otto Schrickel of Mount 
Healthy, a member of the Cincinnati Sym- 


phony Orchestra; Carl Schrickel of St. 
Louis, and Adolph Schrickel, Jr., of Port- 
land, Ore., and three daughters. 





Mrs. Alice Mary Brown McConathy 

Gten Riocz, N. J., Dec. 20.—Mrs. Alice 
Mary Brown McConathy, wife of Os- 
bourne McConathy, editor of music pub- 
lications of Silver, Burdett & Co., of New- 
ark, died here on Dec. 18 after an illness 
of three months. She was forty-seven 
years old. 

Surviving, besides her husband, are two 
sons, James and Osbourne W., and a 
daughter, Elizabeth. 


Dr. Otto Leland Bohanan 

Dr. Otto Leland Bohanan, instructor in 
music at the De Witt Clinton High School, 
died on Dec. 6 in Washington. He was 
thirty-seven years old. 

Dr. Bohanan, a Negro, entered Columbia 
University in 1927 to do graduate work 
in music, and one year later received the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy. His wife, Mrs. Florence Dul- 
cia Bohanan, survives. 
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The Wild West Goes Czech—Glimpses of Weinberger’s Poker FlatOpera 








At the Right, a Scene from Leuten von Poker-Flat as Produced in Briinn (Brno), the Capital 

of Moravia, in Czechoslovakia. Above, Three of the Principals in the World Premiere of the 

Opera by Milos Kares and Jaromir Weinberger, Based on Bret Harte's Early California Tales. 

Reading from the Left, John Hamlin, the Central Character, as Portrayed by Emil Olsovsky; 
Brown, Vladimir Jedenactik; Yuba Bill, Nikola Cvejic 


RUNN, Moravia, Dec. 10.—Regard- 

ing as quite a feather in their cap 
the recent first production of Leuten von 
Poker-Flat, the opera derived from Out- 
casts of Poker Flat, with an admixture 
of other Bret Harte tales, the staff of 
the Czech Theatre here have been mani- 
festing a lively interest in the press 
verdicts on the new score by Jaromir 
Weinberger, the composer of the all- 
popular Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeifer, 
which also began its career in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

There seems to have been a quite gen- 
eral agreement that the opera needs re- 
vision, particularly with respect to 
the libretto, which was prepared by 
Milos Kares, who wrote the book for 
Schwanda. The latter had been a suc- 
cessful play before Kares converted it 
into a libretto, so that he was on more 
assured ground than when he set out 
to convert a very sketchy narrative, 
scarcely more than an episode, into a 
full-length operatic play. But with 


needed tightening-up and further con- 
centration of the action it is felt here 
that the work has possibilities, particu- 
larly because of Weinberger’s fluently 
melodious and easily grasped, but tech- 
nically resourceful score, in which there 
is incorporated music of a jazz char- 
acter. 

What Americans will think of this 
effort to give the opera local color and 
national character is something the 
Czech can only conjecture. It is pointed 
out, however, that Weinberger taught 
composition and theory for a year at 
Ithaca, N. Y., and it is assumed here 
that this placed him in touch with the 
spirit behind the externals of American 
popular music. His score is not con- 
sidered one of marked originality, 
echoes of various other composers be- 
ing noted by several reviewers, but its 
skill and melodic appeal are conceded. 
The production here was an earnest one 
and Briinn naturally is interested in 
following the fortunes of the new work. 





Revival of Handel’s Comic Opera, Xerxes 


aecousuanenen iinet’ 


(Continued from page 7) 


to achieve and the Juilliard amateurs 
wisely sang and acted the opera 
“straight.” 


So universally has the misfit of sacred 
words, undreamt of by Handel, usurped 
the place of the original secular text of 
a aes operatic air, that there is always 
surprise when, after the sturdy Han- 
delian overture, the curtains part on the 
celebrated Largo, sung by Xerxes in 
laudation of the shady plane-tree under 
which he sits. With its conclusion is 
heard the first of those sumptuous 
postludes with which Handel rounds 
out his airs and which enrich them as 
almost no other formal closes in all 
music can be said to do. Thereafter, 
recitative of the old, secco order carries 
on the action, interrupted at regular 
spaces by set solos for the various prin- 
cipals. 


There is an occasional duet, but al- 
most nothing that can be styled con- 
certed music or ensemble. The few 
choral numbers are brief and unim- 
portant, though consistently melodious. 
Delightful is the droll messenger song 
of Elviro, of almost a Gilbert-and-Sul- 
livan whimsy and of musical kindship to 
the jocund airs of Bach’s contem- 
poraneous Phoebus and Pan. Elviro also 
has a flower song in which Handel is 


credited with having made use of Lon- 
don street cries of his day. As opera, 
the flower-selling episode, which car- 
ries on rather than halts the action 
—for it is here that Elviro blunders in 
the delivery of his master’s message, 
hidden in one of his nosegays—is the 
nearest approach to the conceptions of 
the new day inaugurated by the re- 
forms of Gluck. Save to speak of the 
beautiful orchestral introduction to the 
last act, space does not permit of any 
further enumeration of the individual 
treasures of this score. The airs will 
repay study and they are richly reward- 
ing when adequately sung. 

Praise has been accorded the orches- 
tra, its direction and the staging, and 
due note made of the earnest approach 
of the student singers to the Handelian 
style. As this still must be regarded as 
an amateur production, there is no call 
for particularized criticism of individual 
singers. The male alto role underwent 
the transformation provided for in the 
Hagen German edition and was as- 
signed to a tenor. The version used 


was a further revision by Mr. Stoessel 
of the English translation prepared for 
Smith College, from Dr. Hagen’s Ger- 
man adaptation of the Italian original. 
with various elisions and changes all 
along the way. 

Each successive experience with a 











Handel opera convinces us that the 
Metropolitan, as an art institution, is 
in duty bound some day to mount 
one of these works, in the same praise- 
worthy spirit that it mounted Gluck’s 


Orfeo and Iphigenia auf Tauris and 
Spontini’s La Vestale. Whatever the 
boxoffice dubitations, this music is too 
splendid a heritage to be ignored for 
pecuniary reasons. 





SIBELIUS CONCERTO PLAYED IN DETROIT 





Violin Composition Introduced 
at Symphony Concert— 
Chorus Applauded 


Detroit, Dec. 20.—The terrifyingly 
dificult Sibelius Concerto for violin and 
orchestra in D Minor, Op. 47, was 
given its first Detroit performance at 
the fifth pair of subscription concerts by 
Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster, and the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 1 
and 2 at Orchestra Hall. Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch conducted. Not too favor- 
able was the impression gained on a 
first hearing. The work is almost un- 
playable and practically devoid of lyric- 
ism. Making its acquaintance, never- 
theless, was worth while. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch led the orchestra 
in the Gluck Ballet Suite, No. 1, or- 
chestrated by Mottl; Schumann’s First 
Symphony and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Overture, Russian Easter. 


Kolar Leads “Pop” Concert 


Victor Kolar conducted the sixth con- 
cert of the Saturday night “pop” series 
on Dec. 3. A long list of compositions 
by Weber, Schubert, Grainger, Johann 
Strauss, Massenet, Wagner, Enesco and 
Kolar made up the program, especially 
selected by musical organizations of the 
neighboring city of Royal Oak. The 
latter had sponsored the concert and 
managed to fill the auditorium. Soloists 
included Georges Miquelle, ’cellist; 
Marius Fossenkemper, clarinetist; John 
Wummer, flutist, and Mr. Schkolnik. 

Myths and Legends was the subject 
of the second of the Young People’s 
Concerts on Saturday morning, Dec. 
3, at Orchestra Hall. Mr. Kolar con- 
ducted and Edith Rhetts Tilton, educa- 
tional director of the Symphony So- 
ciety, lectured. Works by Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, Ravel, Sibelius and Ros- 
sini were played. 


Orpheus Club Is Heard 


The Orpheus Club of Detroit gave 
the first of its two yearly concerts to 
associate members on Dec. 13, at Or- 
chestra Hall. Charles Frederic Morse, 
who is entering his twenty-second year 


as director of the thirty-two-year-old 
choral organization, was in charge. As 
in other years, the program consisted of 
a well diversified collection of secular 
and sacred songs. 

Dr. George K. Bolender and Orville 
Griffiths, tenors; Cyrus B. Warren, 
baritone; and Alva A. Bentley, Hubert 
R. Haeussler, basses, all members of 
the club, were the soloists. The accom- 
panists were E. Hamilton Collins, pi- 
anist, and W. Lloyd Kemp, organist. 

Florent Schmitt, assisted by six local 
musicians, presented an evening of his 
compositions under Pro Musica auspices 
on Dec. 2 

On the program were four preludes 
for piano; the Chant Elegiaque for 
‘cello and piano; three songs, and the 
Quintet, Op. 51. Assisting artists were 
Mrs. Cornelius K. Chapin, soprano; 
Jeanne Reol and Henry Siegel, violin- 
ists; Mr. Miquelle and Gilbert Beaume, 
cellists, and Walter Poole, violinist. 

HERMAN WISE 





Faculty Members Give Concert at 
Michigan State College 

East LANsINnG, Micu., Dec. 20.—The 
annual faculty concert given by the 
music department of Michigan State 
College enlisted the services of Fred 
Patton, baritone: Michael Press, violin- 
ist, and Alexander Schuster, ’cellist. 
First performances were given of two 
works in manuscript, Mr. Press and Mr. 
Schuster playing the former’s transcrip- 
tion of a Gavotte and Variations by 
Rameau, and Mr. Press playing the 
Concerto in D Minor by Zinovy Kogan, 
also a faculty member. In his first local 
appearance since becoming head of the 
vocal department, Mr. Patton sang 
classica] works and lieder. Archie Black 
accompanied. 





Leonora Cortez to Give New York 
Recital 

In addition to recent appearances as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, when she played the Saint- 
Saéns G Minor Concerto, Leonora Cor- 
tez’s schedule includes a piano recital 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Feb. 6. 


